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THE ROUND TABLE—AND AFTER 


: iDecs again the subtle wisdom of the East has triumphed. Six 
' Months ago there were few, either in this country or in India, who 
| @xpected much from the Round Table Conference except desultory 
and ineffective argument. The most important political party 
Andia—the Congress or extreme nationalists—had refused 
join it. The list of delegates, just published, suggested con- 
bversy over special and minority interests rather than an 
_ exploration of principles. The only comprehensive scheme for a 
new Constitution, that which Sir John Simon’s Commission had 
evolved, was apparently pigeon-holed. There were no credentials, 
agenda and little hope of agreement ; while in India the ability 
| of the Government to preserve the normal decencies of law and 
' order was steadily crumbling. To-day all—except in the last 
| Wespect—is dramatically changed. The Princes, whose attitude 
- to the idea of a federation between their States and British India 
_ Rad been uncertain, have espoused it with enthusiasm, and thus 
_ at one bound the chief difficulty which menaced the Simon Com- 
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mission’s scheme has been surmounted. But something much 
more remarkable has been reached than the acceptance of the 
theory of federation. The British Government, with no serious 
dissent from the representatives of the Opposition, has pledged 
itself to relinquish the government of India. 

Those who have followed the rapid march of events will recall 
that Sir John Simon’s Commission, reporting as recently as last 
May, advised a definite advance towards self-government. What 
they proposed was virtually the establishment, in each of the 
great British provinces, of our system of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the cabinet or provincial executive being responsible only 
to a Legislature elected by the people. They recommended, how- 
ever, that while these new popular Governments were finding 
their feet, and also while the federal system for India as a whole 
was being evolved, the Government of the Viceroy and his central 
Executive should remain, as at present, responsible to the British 
Parliament alone. Sir John Simon and his colleagues thought 
that one long stride into the unknown was enough for the time, 
and many cautious observers endorsed that view. Lord Irwin 
and his advisers, however, thought otherwise. Scared by the 
outcry with which the Simon Report was greeted in the Nationalist 
camp, they hurriedly devised a possible compromise, by which the 
central Government at Delhi would be in part responsible to the 
central Legislature, and in part independent of it. In other 
words, having long ago cast out Dyarchy, the friendless provincial 
orphan of 1919, they now snatched it back into their bosom, 
renaming it Dualism, and apparently hoping thereby to melt the 
Nationalist heart. From the Nationalist point of view, no gesture 
could have been more timely. The Viceroy who had promised 
Dominion status had now conceded responsibility at the centre. 
Less than what Lord Irwin offered, not even the most conservative 
delegate could ask for. The leaders were prepared to ask for a 
great deal more, and full responsible government was accordingly 
adopted as their battle-cry ; ‘I cannot conceive,’ said Mr. Jinnah 
at the very outset of the Round Table discussions, ‘ of any Con- 
stitution that you may frame which will not transfer responsibility 
in the central Government to a cabinet responsible to the Legis- 
lature.’ 

As the Conference proceeded and the voice of prudence was 
heard, certain reservations from the full doctrine of home rule 
were broached. Equilibrium was reached, however, with Lord 
Reading’s conversion; and thenceforward Responsibility with 
Safeguards became the word of salvation. It was embroidered 
by copy-book texts about responsibility being the cure for 
irresponsibility, by historical analogies (mostly fallacious), by 
reason and by rhetoric. It not only echoed through St. James’s 
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Palace, but it was taken up by the Press, repeated with unction 
wherever men met, and finally accepted and adopted by His 
Majesty's Government. There have been few more perfect cases 
of schwirmeret in our generation. ‘ You will admit,’ said old 
Thomas Carlyle, ‘that swarmery plays a wonderful part in the 
heads of poor mankind, and that very considerable results are 
likely to follow from it.’ 

_ Very considerable indeed are the results in this case; and a 
tribute of admiration is due to those who have secured them. In 
pressing their case the Indian delegates showed skill, versatility 
and courage. In certain respects, where indeed failure was 
inevitable, they failed; but this made their successes the more 
remarkable. They flew high and gave no indication of settling _ 
low. They measured up their British colleagues to a nicety, 
and employed upon them all the arts in the repertoire of Eastern 
persuasiveness. They showed themselves masters—and in a 
foreign language—of a style of oratory which is no longer practised, 
though it is still admired, in this country. And they displayed 
a wholly unexpected capacity for team-work. They were, to 
outward appearance, a heterogeneous body; but a few master- 
minds soon took command, and Hinduism, in her ancient wisdom, 
was justified of her children. 

It may grieve the logical mind that so weighty conclusions 
should have been reached in such a manner. With the whole 
future of India at stake, sentiment and rhetoric might properly 
have taken a lower place. The fitness or otherwise of the country 
for self-government might at least have been mentioned. There 
was one complete and authoritative project for advance which, 
whatever its drawbacks, merited (and would have repaid) being 
debated and analysed, if only in order to bring out the concrete 
elements in the problem—to show the world, for example, how a 
paper safeguard can be made effective. There was a mass of 
preliminary work and study that might have been undertaken 
before the Rubicon was crossed. But that is not our British way. 
Ifa great Imperial issue, like the Constitution of India, falls to 
our lot, we push it off and avoid it to the last. Anything else 
may have precedence of it—de-rating, or railwaymen’s wages, or 
Sunday cinemas, or a tax on silk stockings. When finally it is 
forced upon us, we tackle it hurriedly and fling ourselves im- 
patiently on a decision. The method, we are often reminded, 
may lack distinction, but has worked not badly in the past—in 
South Africa and elsewhere. Why should it not be equally lucky 
for India ? 

Perhaps it will—we all hope it will; but we have now had 
175 years of intimate association with India, and it cannot be 
said that any undue draft upon our knowledge of it has been made 
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in the last few months. It may be that the hand of Destiny is 
moving inexorably towards something which is new in Asia and 
in our Empire : moving perhaps towards a United States of India, 
which will comprise autocratic Duchies and democratic Provinces ; 
which will be based predominantly on the Hindu theory of life, 
although indulgent to other religions and communities ; which 
will retain from the British occupation certain conceptions of 
justice and civic rights and commercial integrity, just as it would 
retain traces of the Mahomedan occupation in its language, its 
system of taxation and its land tenures ; which would be inde- 
pendent of foreign control, and would be steadily building itself 
up as a new world-power. If this is to be the future of India, 
the exact form of ceremony with which the foundations of its 
structure are laid is, in the long view, of little moment. 

One thing, however, is certain: Niagara has been shot, and 
there will never be any climbing up the cataract into the old 
smooth waters. In 1917 the British Government undertook to 
lead India towards political freedom, by logical stages, and as she 
proved her fitness for the gift. There is no longer any question 
of leading, or of stages, or of fitness. The pledge now given by 
the Prime Minister is that the Executive Government will be 
responsible to the Legislature, as soon as the Legislature is put on 
a federal basis. Certain safeguards and reservations of a transi- 
tory nature will be proposed, and Parliament will no doubt 
insist on seeing clearly what these are and how the machinery for 
applying them will work. From the broad plain promise, how- 
ever, there will be no receding. Greybeards who have spent their 
lives in India may shake their ineffective heads ; but we have, 
all of us, to make up our minds to a complete change of condi- 
tions in a very near future. British trade will no longer have 
a favoured—perhaps not even a fair—market. Families for 
generations honourably associated with India will no longer look 
to her as a career for their sons. She will cease to be a training- 
ground for the British Army. But, replies the optimist, there 
will be compensations. Freer and more friendly relations will 
make India a better customer of ours than she now is ; British 
capital will be welcomed, British advisers sought for, and so on. 
This prophecy, we may trust, will come true in time ; but at 
present there is little promise of friendliness from the future 
governing classes. You will search their speeches at the Round 
Table in vain for a single word of generous recognition of all that 
Britain and British have done for India in the past. 

Be this as it may, there is an infinitely graver consideration 
behind. We may lose trade with India, our sons may cease to 
serve her, our Army to garrison her, but all this is as dust in the 
balance if political freedom is going to make her people happier 
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and more prosperous. Whether it will be so the future alone can 
tell. During the Conference we had nothing but rosy pictures 
of what India will be when she is mistress in her own house. It 
would be possible to paint another picture, a picture of what 
India tolerates in her own house to-day ; though this is unfashion- 
able at the moment, and the painter is apt to find his (or her) 
testimony and motives severely impugned. If, however, the 
ex-official sometimes hints at what he has seen and knows on 
the other side of the Conference shield, he might in fairness be 
given credit for not thinking exclusively of the safety of his 
pension, but for some honest doubts as to whether the ballot- 
box is certain, in Indian conditions, to cure social evils and 
change human nature. It can easily be made to seem ungracious 
to dwell, at the moment, on the handicaps from which India 
suffers in the race of modern civilisation. Nevertheless they 
are there; and, although there is a growing willingness to 
remove them, the forces of reform in India are still weak, and 
cannot yet afford to do without our help and guidance. This 
is not the least of the reasons why many thinking men in both 
countries are convinced that a complete transfer of the 
administrative machinery to Indian hands is at present pre- 
mature and unwise. 

What stands between us now and such a transfer? First, the 
time that will necessarily be taken in effecting it ; secondly, the 
reservations and safeguards to which the transfer is to be subject. 
The latter played a prominent part at the Conference, propor- 
tionate to the popular estimate of their importance ; but the only 
thing finally settled in regard to them was that they are all 
transitory, intended to disappear when India reaches the full 
stature of a self-governing Dominion. General, and almost vague, 
is the language used in describing them by the Cabinet declaration 
which the Prime Minister read at the end of the Conference ; but, 
if it is taken with Mr. MacDonald’s speech on the same day and 
his speech in the House of Commons on January 26, the position 
appears to be this. The reservations will be that the Viceroy will 
keep in his own hands the Army and the Foreign Office, and that 
he will also have an overriding power of intervention ‘in an 
emergency to maintain the tranquillity of the State.’ The safe- 
guards will be of three kinds. In the first place, the Viceroy and 
the provincial Governors in their respective spheres will have 
powers to carry on the work of the administration ‘in the event 
of a breakdown of the ordinary normal operations of government.’ 
Secondly, they will have authority to secure the fulfilment of 
guarantees that have been given in the name of India, such as the 
public debt and the interests of the existing public services. 
And, in the third place, there will be provisions for protecting the 
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minorities. 

Several other points were brought on to a lower plane of 
security, by understandings, more or less harmonious, among the 
members of the Conference. They agreed, for example, that 
“there should be no discrimination between the rights of the 
British mercantile community trading in India and the rights of 
Indian-born subjects, and that an appropriate convention based 
on reciprocity should be entered into for the purpose of regulating 
these rights.” These and similar agreements are indicative of the 
spirit that prevailed; but they bind nobody. The individual 
members of the Conference who assented to them will no doubt 
support them as part of an agreed scheme, but there is no cer- 
tainty that they will be accepted by an independent Indian 
Legislature, and they have not been endorsed in the Cabinet 


declaration. The pledge of statutory protection. must apparently . 


be taken as extending only to the reserves and safeguards sum: 
marised above. 

‘ Responsibility with Safeguards’: this magic phrase which 
has won all hearts, what does it in fact mean? Should His 
Majesty’s Government be able to stand by the declaration and 
embody these safeguards in the new Constitution, what will be 
their effect ? Morally, considerable ; in practice, precisely what 
the Hindu leaders will consent to allow. Here, again, it is only 
history that can teach us, and its teaching so far is not encouraging. 
Let us recall one instance. When the Constitution of 1919 was 
being framed, certain safeguards were inserted, much in the same 
way as is now proposed. In regard to one of them, the Joint 
Committee of Parliament reported that they wished it ‘to be 
perfectly clear that this power is real and that its exercise should 
not be regarded as unusual or arbitrary.’ The particular power 
was the Governor’s right to restore a provision which the Legisla- 
ture had cut out of his budget ; and it is notorious that, in spite 
of Parliament’s intentions, the actual exercise of this power has 
been vehemently attacked as arbitrary and subversive of the 
popular will: Lord Reading’s certification of the salt tax is the 
classic example. No surer or easier method of undermining’a 
safeguard exists than to provoke its exercise and then set up @ 
tearing agitation about its iniquity. Every occasion on which 
the safeguard is used, however reasonably or necessarily, can be 
made an opportunity for an organised outcry against the system; 
and to repeated attacks it will at last yield. Also, let it be 
remembered, the enforcement of a safeguard ‘will become in- 
creasingly more difficult than it is to-day. At present, if the 
Viceroy or a Governor puts his foot down, he has official colleagues, 


both British and Indian, who can defend his action, argue it in 
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the Legislature; and beat up support among friendly groups in 
the chambers. In future, the Viceroy or Governor will be in a 
much more solitary position ; there will be no single colleague to 
stand by him when he overrules his Ministers ; and it will require 
special grit and determination to maintain an unpopular decision 
against his advisers, with the Legislature behind them and a 
wealth of popular excitement in reserve. 

In his apology for safeguards, the Prime Minister described 
them as representing something which is express or implied in 
every free constitution under the sun. This, of course, is true ; 
but in politically advanced countries they get so'closely woven 
into the texture of the constitution that their chief merit lies in 
being rarely seen or heard of. If in India this happy consumma- 
tion is reached, then all will be well: the Moslems, the depressed 
classes, the Anglo-Indians will be assured of their just rights ; 
all public obligations will be scrupulously honoured ; the civil 
servants will be properly treated, and the police properly sup- 
ported. It lies with the leaders of the great Hindu majority. If, 
on the other hand, they show a determination, as some of them 
did at the Round Table, to regard all safeguards as insidious 
attacks upon their new position, then nothing will avail to prevent 
the old tactics from being employed, and no statutory or other 
provision which Parliament can devise will render the safeguards 
other than illusory and useless. The new Constitution is being 
launched in the confident hope of a change of heart in this respect, 
as in many others, among those who will have to work it. 

Between us and the future federal government with Indian 
Ministers there is also the element of time. So far as the vision 
of a self-governing federated Dominion of India is concerned, 
the Round Table was spread on the top of Pisgah. There are 
tremendous problems still to be faced before the promised land 
isteached. They bristle in the conclusions of every committee. 
Most notably do they abound in Lord Sankey’s admirable report 
on the federal structure, where every second paragraph narrates 
a divergence of opinion, looks forward to subsequent ‘ discussion 
and accommodation,’ and advises ‘that the subject be further 
explored.’ The method of exploration is still unsettled ; techni- 
cally the Conference merely stands adjourned, and no scheme has 
yet been propounded for carrying on its deliberations, although 
its final resolution urged that ‘ arrangements should be made to 
pursue without interruption the work upon which it has been 
engaged.’ To the ordinary man, unfamiliar with the complexity 
of Indian conditions, there is difficulty in realising how vast is 
the field which, in Lord Sankey’s words, has still to be explored. 
So far as the provinces are concerned, the Conference went no 
further than the Simon Commission and did not penetrate nearly 
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so deep ; there is ample material in the Commission’s Report for 
whatever action Parliament may approve, and all n 
changes in the provincial sphere could probably be made under 
the existing law. But the changes in the central Government call 
for infinitely more study and for great circumspection. 

At no time in history, and at no point in geography, has a 
more intricate problem in federation presented itself than that 
to which we are now committed in India. At the outset it seems 
questionable whether the federation can be constituted by an 
Act of the British Parliament ; the States are not British terri- 
tory, and presumably they cannot be brought into the federation 
except by a voluntary adhesion on their part. Such adhesion will 
naturally be on conditions, which again cannot, except by volun- 
tary agreement, be arranged with the representatives of the 
British provinces. Next comes the certainty that, if the federa- 
tion is to be real, the States which join it will have to abandon 
certain of their sovereign rights. This will in some cases, and may 
in most cases, involve modification of their treaty and charter 
engagements with the Crown ; and much delicate ground opens 
out here before the constitutional draftsman. Then will arise 
the question of representation in the federal Legislature and in 
its Executive. There are 108 States, commonly described as full- 
powered, whose rulers are members of the Chamber of Princes, 
Of these Hyderabad alone is comparable with a British province; 
there are, however, at least a score of others which will claim the 
same consideration as the biggest of their brethren, and even the 
smallest of them are strongly individualistic. But there are also 
about 500 minor States, of all sorts and sizes ; and these will have 
to come in, if at all, on some system of voluntary grouping, which 
local jealousies will not make unduly easy. The decision of the 
greater Princes who attended the Conference to accept the federal 
principle was momentous, but it was not exhaustive. 

Assuming, however, that all these conundrums are answered, 
we have another group of problems to follow. When the federal 
power has to exercise authority over a province, will the State 
representatives share in the intervention? Vice versd, when a 
State comes under federal discipline, will the representatives of 
British India take part in the control? In the daily business of 
legislation and in the federal budget similar questions arise. They 
were discussed in Lord Sankey’s Committee, but without any 
settlement, and they offer material for much anxious negotiation. 
One contribution to their elucidation is a scheme for creating a 
supreme Federal Court, which would guarantee and interpret the 
Constitution, and would adjudicate, inter alia, on issues between 
States which are not within the jurisdiction of the federal organs. 


An apology is due for these dull technicalities; they are cited | 
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merely to show how the schwdrmerei over federation has now to 
make way for long and tedious preparations. 

Niagara has been shot, and now ?, What lies before us in the 
near future? The answer is as uncertain as the efficacy of safe- 
guards, because it depends, like them, upon the attitude of the 
Congress Party and the tenacity of the delegates who attended 
the Conference. At the moment the Extremists appear to be un- 
comfortable about their mistake in boycotting the Conference, 
when such magnificent concessions were going, and when they 
might have secured the credit for hard and successful bargaining 
which their Moderate friends are now enjoying. In some way, 
however, they will have to save their faces ; hence their insistence 
on a general amnesty and on immunity for certain forms of con- 
tinuing lawlessness, At the best these are merely devices for 
gaining time to let the Congress leaders weigh up the new situation. 
When they have done so, we shall have to be prepared for two 
possible alternatives. In both cases it is essential to remember 
that the outcome of the Conference is far beyond the grasp of 
the vast mass of the people. So far as they think about it at all, 
the only question which interests them (as a distinguished Indian 
recently put it to the writer) is whether they are to have the 
British Raj or a Pandit Raj; whether the Englishman or the 
Brahman is to be their master. On this simple issue opinions 
differ ; but that is not the point at the moment. The point is 
that in the coming negotiations we shall have to deal with an 
exceedingly small body of informed opinion. 

Of the two alternative directions along which the work of the 
Conference may have to be resumed, the course which is the 
easier to forecast is that which will be followed if the Congress 
leaders decide to enter into the fruits of the Moderates’ labours. 
Mr. Gandhi and his associates may find it expedient, even if 
uncongenial, to revise their plan of campaign, to call off civil 
disobedience, and to become a party to the forthcoming negotia- 
tions. If they do so, their traditions dispense with the need for 
prophecy. The newcomers will immediately set to work to 
improve upon the results of the Conference. Their first assault 
will be upon the safeguards, an assault for which several of the 
delegates ostentatiously left the door open in the various com- 
mittees, Further and still further concessions will be demanded, 
and it is impossible to see where a halt will be called unless the 
British Government of the day shows a greater passion for finality 
than has yet been evinced. It would be too much to expect the 
Moderates to put a brake on this process. Their acceptance of 
safeguards was not an act of conviction, but of expediency. 
They are admittedly at one with the Extremists in desiring 
complete and unfettered self-government, their only reservation 
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being that they would rather reach it by peaceful means than by 
violence or threats of violence. If therefore the Congressmeti 
can, through the channels of tireless bargaining, get nearer the 
goal than the Moderates have done, the latter are not going to: 
obstruct or to lag behind. The only question will be, how long 
the yielding capacity of our own people will endure. 

The other alternative for the future course of the constitution- 
makers is that, either by calculation or by perversity, the Ex- 
tremists may remain irreconcilable. ‘The cry of independence,’ 
explained Mr. Jayakar at the Round Table, ‘is a cry of despair 
. . - emanating from those who have convinced themselves, by 
reason of their past experience, that England does not mean to 
fulfil her promises to India.’ The explanation, thin at any time, 
can hardly hold together after what happened in St. James's 
Palace ; but the folly of determined intransigents is boundless, 
and the Congress may quite conceivably hoist the flag of inde 
pendence again. In that event, the danger will be that the 
Moderates will once more be swept into the tide of discontent. 
Among them there are honourable men who would gladly abide 
by the measures to which they have given their assent at the 
Conference.’ But the pressure upon them is far greater than any 
outsider can estimate, and they may be unable to withstand it. 
They have, it is true, on the’ present occasion, support of a wholly 
new and powerful character. When the Princes turned the 
scale for federation, they pledged themselves by implication to 
help in stabilising the future, and their influence, it may Treason- 
ably be hoped, will be exercised against a policy of shipwreck. 
The spread of lawlessness has no attractions for rulers, and 
equally distasteful to the Princes must be the now unveiled 
threats of the extreme Nationalists to carry across their borders 
the virus of agitation for democratic privileges. 

On this and on other grounds it is possible that the Congress, 
as a die-hard fighting force, is not so dangerous as it was before 
the Round Table Conference. Its power for mischief, however, 
is far from spent, and the cry of repression has been so useful a 
political weapon that it has no hesitation in fomenting disorder. 
This tendency will persist, even if the Moderates prove strong 
enough to combat it. We need not therefore expect during 
the next few months to see peace in the land. But ‘we may hope 
that, our good faith now manifestly established, the authorities 
in India will be permitted and encouraged to put down revolu- 
tionary activities. The old idea that at’ all costs, even at the 
cost of leniency to crime, a calm atmosphere must be secured for 
constitutional change has: surely been sufficiently discredited ; 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that the amnesty which is now 
being proclaimed is the last of its kind.” °’ 
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One other cloud hangs heavy in the Indian sky. Loyally 
though the Moslem delegates supported their Hindu colleagues 
inthe demand for home rule, they made no secret, towards the 
closing weeks, of their resentment at the pressure that was brought 
upon them to forgo the claim of the Mahomedan community 
to. special consideration in the new régime. They were prepared 
to make material reductions from the fourteen points of their 
original Declaration of Rights. The more liberal-minded section 
of the Hindu delegates, headed by Sir T. B. Sapru, were ready 
to go more than half way to meet them. But old orthodox 
Hinduism remained obdurate against any arrangement which 
would deprive it of full control of the new Constitution and full 
mastery of the new India. British statesmen were thus, many of 
them for the first time, faced at close quarters with the most 
intractable of Indian problems, a problem which generations of 
Indian administrators have striven in vain to solve. The Con- 
ference records are full of admonitions to the leaders of the two 
communities to get together and settle their differences ; but the 
final declaration was that the Moslems (in common with other 
minorities) ‘ were definite in their assertion that they could not 
consent to any self-governing Constitution for India unless their 
demands were met in a reasonable manner.’ Strenuous effort 
was required to prevent the Conference from foundering on this 
rock ; and equally strenuous were the attempts to force a settle- 
ment. But the Moslems know, as no outsider can know, what the 
domination of orthodox Hinduism implies, and an adjustment of 
their secular differences is far more than a purely constitutional 
issue. 

It is time to conclude this survey. Looked at in due per- 
spective, the Round Table Conference is an event of which both 
Britain and India have reason to be proud. Britain has given 
the lie to the old fable that we divide to rule, and has shown a 
genuine anxiety to understand India’s aspirations. India, by 
sheer force of argument and persuasion and personal character, 
has won a conspicuous triumph over British caution. The 
results, so far as India is concerned, are impaired by the fact that 
her delegates were not plenipotentiaries, and that in at least one 
matter of prime moment they failed to reach agreement ; but the 
one result of first magnitude was the general acceptance of the 
principle of federation for a united India. So far as Britain is 
concerned, she is pledged, subject to Parliament’s sanction, to the 
grant of virtual home rule to India so soon as a federal Legislature 
isestablished. Both of these are tremendous steps, wholly unfore- 
seen six months ago, and entirely transforming all former con- 
ceptions of Britain’s relations to India. How they are to be given 
precise constitutional form is still indefinite ; and much profound 
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study and wise negotiation have yet to be undertaken. There is, 
however, no rule-of-thumb for the consolidation of a great Empire, 
or for its dissolution ; and neither prophet nor student of the past 
can tell us which of these two operations the Round Table Con- 
terence has initiated. 


MEsTON, 





TRADE, FREE OR OTHERWISE 


‘. «+ vem facias, rem, 
St possis, recte ; si non, quocunque modo rem.’ 
A nation of traders has got to get Trade 
Free or protected, but anyhow Trade. 


(Horace, adapted.) 


THE decision at last reached by the Conservatives to stake the 
fortunes of their party (not to mention the nation) once more on 
some full-blooded brand of Protection means that what appears 
at first sight to be a scientific question will shortly be put up again 
for decision by a popular vote. All the arts of political advo- 
cacy will be employed: confusion of the issue, conflicting expert 
opinions, carefully ‘ dressed ’ statistics, appeal to vulgar prejudices 
and argumentum ad hominem judiciously varied to suit local 
conditions. The story will not be forgotten of the orator who 
wondered why an audience of farmers sat glum under his eloquent 
advocacy of a stiff corn duty, until his chairman whispered : ‘ We 
don’t grow corn hereabouts ; we buy it to feed to stock.’ Many 
have asked why this ancient controversy is not remitted, for 
settlement on its economic merits, to an impartial body of scientific 
economists and practical business men ; but the decision whether 
the whole industry and commerce of the country shall be directed 
into artificial channels by manipulated taxation enforced by a 
political majority on the minority, or shall be allowed to take its 
natural course under economic laws, inevitably becomes a political 
question. Moreover, the problem in its applied form is not purely 
economic. So long as armaments continue, however purely 
defensive, no great nation can be satisfied to depend for its supply 
of munitions on the world market, and our own experience of 
fifteen years ago suggests that such considerations may apply to 
munitions de bouche as well as de guerre. But once admit an 
exception, on grounds of national welfare, to the unfettered 
operations of trade, and it follows that the limits to be set to such 
exceptions raise questions of Government policy, The fact that 
the last sixty years have seen outstanding examples of success 
under both systems gives the choice between them a more open 
265 
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appearance than it wore to British eyes in the middle of last 
century. Free trade is on its defence. 

To most of the voters, no arguments on the scientific merits 
of the question would be intelligible ; they must be left to the 
pictures of the big loaf and the little, to the ready response of the 
natural man to the suggestion that international trade is a sort 
of war, and above all to their general party allegiances, however 
slightly connected with the merits of this issue, . Large numbers 
of the better-informed will estimate their own chances of gain or 
loss and vote accordingly. At the other end of the scale, those 
competent to form their own opinions on the scientific doctrine 
and its practical limitations will have arrived already at con- 
clusions which I have no intention of challenging here. There 
remains an important section of intelligent and knowledgeable 
men, neither economists nor manufacturers nor merchants, but 
capable of weighing at least the simpler arguments fro and con., and 
casting their votes on rational grounds, whose position deserves 
consideration. They may be called the balancing voters. 

To begin with, they may say, all nations are now in the soup 
together, free-traders and protectionists of all shades, as the 
result of the slump that began with the United States break in 
1929. The present position therefore can furnish no decisive 
argument for either doctrine, and we must go back at least to 
1928. In that year protectionist America was flourishing and 
free trade England was doing badly, with many industries losing 
ground and unemployment becoming chronic. The world slump 
will right itself in time, as such things have done before, when 
confidence in the future of business is restored ; but there was 
something wrong with us, in particular, in 1928, and unless we 
cure that we shall still be wrong when others are going ahead 
again. Whatever may be the effect; on the business of the world 
at large, of locking up so much gold in America and France, it 
cannot be the explanation of our special trouble in 1928, which 
was that our manufacturers could not hold their place in com- 
petitive markets and sell at prices that would leave enough profit, 
after paying costs, to keep them in business. To cure. that, we 
must either sell for:more or make for less, or both. How do free 
trade and protection bear on that ? } 

The free-trader says: Foreign trade is not an operation of 
war, but exists just because it benefits both parties, each exchang- 
ing the things he can make more cheaply for those he wants but 
can only make less cheaply. An industry selected for ‘ safeguard- 
ing ’ (i.e., selective protection) may of course gain, but only at 


1 The figures and arguments here following are mainly taken from ‘ The 
Case for Free Trade’ (Economist, April 13, 1929) and Empire and Prosperity, 
by the Right Hon. L. S. Amery !1930). 
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the expense of the consumer, leaving him less to spend. in other 
industries. To argue that, if all industries were protected, all 
would gain, is fallacy. If at a procession one man. in ‘the crowd 
standson a box, he sees better ; but if everybody, brings a box, 
nobody scores. If each nation makes for itself things it could 
get cheaper from abroad, some of its capital and labour is em- 
ployed less profitably ; and the gains of some industries do not 
alter the fact that the. nation as a whole loses. Protection 
therefore means impoverishment, on balance. We depend more 
than any other nation on foreign trade for our high standard of 
living, requiring to sell abroad more than a quarter of all we 
produce, in order to pay for our imports of food and other things. 
Our success as exporters depends upon our getting cheap imports. 
The ‘ manufactured articles ’ which protection would exclude are 
toa large extent not finished articles to the ultimate consumer. 
One man’s ‘ finished product’ is the next man’s raw material ; 
and to exclude cheap iron and steel plates, sheets, bars, etc., 
would destroy the competitive power of our shipbuilders, engi- 
neers and bridge-makers.. Protection would not cure unem- 
ployment. Analysing the 1928 figure of 1,330,000 unemployed, 
857,000 belonged to industries which cannot be protected, like 
mining, building, transport and the distributive trades ; and of 
the rest, over go per cent. belonged to the great exporting trades 
where the proportion of imports to exports is small. : Moreover; 
if we exclude foreign goods because they wundersell ours, those same 
goods will capture our export markets. All this is not altered by 
other nations taxing our exports ; they undertake not to treat 
us worse than they treat any other nation. Imports can only be 
paid for by exports, so that extra imports produce a corresponding 
growth of exports. The belief that by putting on tariffs a nation 
can force other nations to lower theirs is belied by history. A 
general tariff would mean another army of officials ; and, finally, 
the lobbying inseparable from tariff-making always breeds poli- 
tical corruption. 

A digression here. The plain man finds difficulty in seeing 
that imports can actually produce exports—that by buying 
Australian wool he causes some Australian who had nothing to do 
with it to buy (say) an English car. But there is a connexion. 
If exports and imports are the only: business done. between. the 
countries, then, though both use the same money: (pounds); an 
Australian, unless he ships gold, can only pay an exporter here by 
buying a paper carrying the right to receive pounds-in-London 
and posting it over to him. Similarly, to pay-for imports we 
require a paper representing pounds-in-Sydney, Such papers (‘bills 
of exchange’) come into existence for every shipment of goods, 
and are freely marketed in both countries. If imports balance 
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exports, each side pays pound for pound and there is no difficulty ; 
but if our exports go up, there is more demand for the right to 
pounds-in-London than to pounds-in-Sydney, and a debtor in 
Sydney has to pay more than rool. there to secure rool, in London: 
that is, remittances to London are at a premium. If our imports 
went up, remittances to London would be at a discount ; and if 
we now take a country (France) that uses different money, less 
money-in-Paris (francs) would be required to secure pounds-in- 
London than the natural ratio of the gold-content of the two 
units. This is expressed by saying that the exchange has fallen 
below par (124-21 francs to the pound). English money then 
buys less French goods and French money more English goods; 
our imports are checked and our exports encouraged, until ex- 
change returns to par. But if the fall goes further, it costs the 
Englishman less to buy gold from the Bank (paying the fixed 
price) and send it to Paris than to buy papers representing fewer 
francs. The loss of gold affects the London money market in 
such a way as to lower home prices, increasing the pressure to 
export, until the exchange is righted. To this extent imports 
and exports of goods may be said to cause one another, when they 
are the only dealings. But if there are other dealings with foreign 
countries—and there are many—they affect the exchanges in just 
the same way and alter the position. Our foreign dealings in 
1928 were : 
£ Millions. £ Millions. 
Exports of British goods . 723 | Imports of goods (less re- 
Net earnings of British ships 130 exports) . 4 j - 1076 
Commissions of British Net imports of gold . 6 
bankers, etc. . . 80 | Balance (surplus) . - 149 


Interest on investments over- 
seas ° ° ° - 285 

Net Government receipts 
from abroad . : : 13 


1231 1231 

Semel ee 

All that this account says is that any increase on one side 
must be balanced by a decrease on the same side or an increase in 
some item on the other ; but by calling all the items on the left 
side, except the first, ‘invisible exports’ we can make the slogan 
‘ imports are paid for by exports ’ cover all the facts. The balance 
(surplus) represents transactions not settled in the year, 1.¢., an 
increase in one form or another of our loans overseas, and we may 
call this ‘ net export of capital.’ If the balance were on the left 
side it would mean borrowing from abroad. The slogan, so 
extended, means more than ‘ your pass-book will always balance— 
if you include the overdraft,’ because through the action of the 
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exchanges imports do tend to create exports. On the other hand, 
the slogan is of course as true of Australia as of England, and it 
has not saved the former from a severe crisis, forcing her off the 
gold standard after draining all her available gold to London and 
making her pay (as I write) 130/. to secure 10o/. credit here. She 
has, in fact, been balancing her imports by increasing the balance 
on the left side, 7.e., by borrowing persistently, and so has come 
to grief. Evidently, therefore, the slogan does not mean that 
foreign trade can be left to balance itself automatically. We also 
have been losing gold, and balancing a growth of imports by 
decreasing our ‘surplus’ of capital exports (foreign lending), a 
first step in the direction of borrowing. 

To resume. The protectionist says: The unfair foreign com- 
petition which we alone permit in our home market has killed 
profits. Tax manufactured imports sufficiently to exclude most 
ofthem. By making these for ourselves we shall run our machi- 
nery full time, largely increasing factory outputs, so that the cost, 
per unit produced, of machine power and other overhead charges, 
now forming so large a share of prime cost, will be greatly reduced, 
and the price to the consumer will stand at, or even below, 
the former level. By taxing finished manufactures 33 per cent. 
and semi-manufactures a lower rate, making the average over 
all 25 per cent., we shall replace £200 millions of manufactured 
imports by home production. This will find work for a million of 
the unemployed, and the extra spending power of the workers so 
brought back to full wages will give a secondary increase of 
consumption, and consequently of employment, of (say) half a 
million, so bringing our present unemployment figure down to 
about one million, and reducing our dole expenditure by {£80 
millions. The goods produced by this 14 millions of workers 
would be worth {£300 millions, giving on the present basis of 
taxation {75 millions extra revenue. Some things, in making 
which we should be at a definite disadvantage, would still be 
imported—say {100 millions worth—and would pay customs 
duties of £25 millions. Thus the Budget, on balance, would be 
telieved by £180 millions, enough to give substantial relief to over- 
taxed industry and increase the sinking fund as well, giving us a 
teal start on the road back to prosperity.. Free trade principles 
tequire that import duties and excise duties should balance. Our 
heavy taxation on industry to-day is practically a veiled excise 
duty of about 6s. in the pound ; and what we propose is only to 
balance that by an equalising import duty. To say that domestic 
protection can only injure our great export industries is to deny 
that the prosperity of each section of industry is bound up with 
that of the rest. The increased prosperity of protected industries 


would lighten the burden of taxation on all others, ane 
Vor. CIX—No. 649 
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and in addition there would be direct benefits ; thus, coal- 
would gain an increased output of some 20 million tons 

by the greater activity of iron and steel and other coal-using 
trades; and as our exports increased again, they would be 
balanced by larger imports (not of manufactures, but of food and 
raw materials), making more work for shipping in both directions, 
And as with prosperity, so with reduction of unemployment ; it 
would spread from industry to industry, so that it is fallacious to 
say that the unemployment existing in 1928 in coal-mining (say) 
is beyond the reach of protection. As the slogan ‘ imports are 
paid for by exports ’ is not true as applied to imports and exports 
of merchandise by themselves, and as they are the things that 
affect the home labour market, it has no application to the 
unemployment difficulty. 

Even if, in making arrangements for reciprocal preferences 
with the Dominions, to our mutual benefit, we put some tax on 
foreign wheat, the price would not rise; so readily would the 
Empire supply to us expand and so essential is. our market to the 
foreign grower. Besides, however carefully a Government may 
put taxation on the direct taxpayer, it will not ‘stay put.’ Bread 
is dear to-day because at every stage, from the wheat ship to 
the loaf across the counter, costs have largely increased, chiefly 
owing to taxation. No duty ever suggested on foreign wheat 
could raise the price of the loaf as much as the last fifteen years’ 
taxation has done ; our proposals would in fact wntax the loaf. 
Protection would keep the worker in employment at undiminished 
wages, whereas ‘ the lowering of wages by the sheer pressure of 
misery ’ is all that any honest free-trader can suggest. 

The above claims as to the course of prices under protection 
invite a further explanatory digression. Free-traders hold that 
when home and foreign products divide a market an import duty 
is simply added to the price of both ; and for this reason an excise 
is put on, to secure for the Exchequer the whole extra sum 
taken from the consumer. To say that the excise (veiled) was 
already there, is playing with words. The protectionist claims 
(1) that the spreading of ‘ overheads’ over the increased output 
will reduce cost by the whole amount of the duty, though no 
relation is shown between the rate of duty and the proportion 
of cost due to overheads; and (2) that price will be reduced 
equally with cost—a very different proposition, for, while cost 
is a statistical fact, price is (in railway language) ‘what the 
traffic will bear.’ It cannot long remain below cost, but may 
remain far above it until competition between suppliers brings it 
down ; and why, in these days of price-combines, should the pro- 
tected maker, with no foreign competition, cut prices to the bone? 
When; as with the {100 millions assumed still to come in, 
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there is no effective home competition, the import duty will be 
added to the price, transferring an extra {25 millions from the 
consumer to the Exchequer—a striking feature of a scheme for 
relieving the taxpayer, and one that suggests that the whole 
prospectus needs very careful examination. 

This article, however, does not pretend to judge the economic 
soundness of these rival claims, but to show the nature of the 
appeals made to the mind of the balancing voter, and the 
difficulty of his choice, He will recognise that while protection 
appeals frankly to things obvious on the surface to the plain 
man—industries dying under free trade and others developing 
under safeguarding—and to the combative instincts evoked by 
trade rivalry, free trade seeks truth lying unseen ‘at the 
bottom of a well’ and correspondingly hard for the plain man 
to grasp. If even Greenwich Observatory still talks of the sun 
rising and setting, though the fact that it does neither filtered 
down long ago from the professors to the people, we need not 
be surprised if the daily use of money by everybody still leads 
the great majority to think in terms of it, missing the all- 
important point that wealth is not the coin in a man’s pocket, 
but what he can buy for it; so that if prices fall 10 per cent. 
aman with ro per cent. lower wages is as well off as before. 
The austere doctrine of free trade calls for the uphill course of 
making the effort of thought necessary to keep this always in 
mind ; the primrose path of protection promises to get over the 
hill by going round it. The balancing voter will find much flat 
contradiction between the two sides and some tendency to over- 
statement on both. Discounting both as best: he can, he may 
conclude that prosperity is possible on either plan, provided it is 
consistently followed through, though the kind of prosperity and 
its distribution will be different. One is a low-price’ scheme, 
looking to cheap manufacture; the other a high-price scheme, 
looking to dear selling. As cheapness is the final argument in 
the world market, he might expect the low-price scheme to pay 
best for a nation depending more than any other on competitive 
selling abroad. 

Why, then, are we losing ground under it? Because we are 
thinking in terms of money. In a paper (‘Of Cheapness ’) in 
this. Review. for November 1930 I showed that the cost of an 
article consists of only two elements—wages (including salaries) 
and remuneration of capital ; wages here meaning not only those 
of the finishing industry, but also all those spent on the article in 
earlier stages, from the mine upward, as well as in the transport 
and other ancillary services: further, that if the product (quan- 
tity) does not increase—and with us it is falling—a fall in the 
general price level, if not reflected in the general wage level, 

T2 
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rapidly becomes catastrophic by transferring to the fixed-charge 
men (workers, debenture-holders and now, by a Gilbertian touch, 
2$ millions unemployed) an excessive share of the total product, 
leaving to the proprietors, who can only take what is left, no 
sufficient inducement to remain in the business. Industry t 

is paying for labour at 98 per cent. of the 1924 standard (Professor 
Bowley’s index), while labour is spending at 87 per cent. (retail 
price index)—a fall, in the ratio of prices to wages, of about 
one-ninth, with wages practically fixed ; and it is this fixity which 
is the new feature in the fiscal problem. The quantity of goods 
which the fixed-charge men take has thus increased in the ratio 
of 9:8, and if fixed charges were taking eight-ninths of the 
total product (quite a possible fignre) there is now nothing 
left for the shareholder: the goose that laid the golden eggs 
is stone dead. By thinking in terms of money we shut our 
eyes to this striking result, and mysteriously call the inevitable 
closing down of factories the ‘great unemployment problem.’ 
Whether industry should be conducted on the high-price level or 
the low-price level, under protection or free trade, is a minor 
issue compared with the question how long there will be any 
industry to conduct. 

We talk of rationalisation, but that blessed word means not 
only the writing down of capital and procuring of new money for 
re-equipment, but applying to all the problems of industry fresh 
minds prepared to discard wasteful old ways and all hindrances 
to efficient working. But labour resists all reform in the works, 
careless of efficiency, still aiming to force the employer to pay 
three men to do the work of two, in the false belief that it gains 
thereby. New money is not attracted to half-ruined concerns 
while the causes of ruin are still active ; and such reductions in 
costs as the employer can himself make, in these conditions, are 
small compared with the stupendous sum (something like {£300 
millions a year and still growing as the price fall continues) 
which the fixed-charge men have gained. Is it not obvious that 
this unacknowledged profit is the point from which reform 
should start? The Walrus and the Carpenter may sob about 
‘the lowering of wages by the sheer pressure of misery’; but all 
that is suggested is that the fixed-charge men should be content 
with the real wages of two or three years ago, till times improve 
and higher prices automatically restore present money wages. 

This brings us back to the fiscal question, for protection claims 
to know a ‘way round.’ One cannot see all the way, but the 
free-trader must admit that there is a path starting in a promising 
direction. For if protection, as he holds, raises retail prices, this 
will bring the real incomes of fixed-charge men back towards their 
proper level without raising a storm. Those who resisted reduc- 
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tion when prices fell cannot claim, when they rise, the increase 
they would get automatically under a give-and-take system ; 
and if a struggle came, labour would stand forth as the aggressor. 
The disparity between sheltered and unsheltered wages, one of 
the worst features of the present position and a principal cause 
of the spread between wholesale and retail prices, might also be 
mitigated in readjusting unsheltered wages to higher levels as 
prosperity returned. Whatever danger to exports may lie further 
along the path, these features cannot but make protection 
attractive to employers to-day, and will also appeal to the 
balancing voter. 

But the free-trader, committed to the low-price principle, 
cannot manceuvre thus. The academic economist may say that 
the fault lies, not in the doctrine of free trade, but in the wages 
system ; but the statesman must reharmonise the organism and 
its environment, whether the maladaptation that threatens sur- 
vival originated in one or the other. A direct appeal to the practical 
political sense of the nation should produce a fair deal between 
those concerned which would restore elasticity to wages (not 
trade by trade, but in all simultaneously), life to free trade and 
prosperity to industry ; to give the problem up would be rank 
defeatism. Yet no political party gives the lead. Labour holds 
that trade union wages are a first charge on the whole product 
of industry—and damn the consequences; roast goose is a 
savoury and seasonable dish! Conservatives enjoy their oppo- 
nents’ dilemma. The party that claims to champion free trade 
as a reasoned belief is content to repeat the old arguments based 
on conditions no longer existing and to announce complacently 
that the tide of protection is ebbing, meanwhile acquiescing in 
the false dogma of pegged wages which is fast relegating that 
belief to limbo. 

E pur si muove. Free trade stands as a definite achievement 
in economic enlightenment, but even the best machinery will not 
work when full of sand. It is perishing, not from the machina- 
tions of wicked foreigners, but from our own failure, since the 
war, to restore the condition essential to its success. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are unemployed. 


Whether we can still repair our omission before it is too late 
is the test that lies before our statesmanship ; and the outcome 
will once more show that a nation gets the government it deserves. 


C. Harris. 
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LEADERSHIP 


SELDOM, I imagine, can anyone, when sitting down to write on 
a political subject, feel assured that his main thesis will meet 
with practically universal approval. This good fortune, however, 
is mine. For, with the exception of a few members of the 
bureaucracy and, may be, a dozen or so die-hard politicians, I 
have never yet met anybody, or heard of anybody, be he Liberal 
or Tory, Socialist or Communist, who for one reason or another 
did not whole-heartedly condemn the Cabinet in its present form 
——a miscellaneous assembly of some twenty departmental 
Ministers meeting under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 
Be it observed that there is here no question of disparaging the 
present Cabinet more than any other that has existed since 1906, 
the starting-point of democracy in this country. Nor, obviously, 
is the principle of Cabinet control at issue. It is purely a matter 
of size, composition, and methods of exercising control. . In 
proportion as the Cabinet has grown in number and has become 
more departmental in character, it has failed more and more 
lamentably in leadership, in securing economy, in co-ordinating 
the work of the several departments of State, and as a bulwark 
against the encroachments on constituted authority by the 
permanent element in the departments. The conversion of the 
Cabinet into a mere assemblage of departmental delegates has, 
step by step, led to the supremacy of a highly efficient bureau- 
cracy, not only over every form of national activity, but over 
Parliament itself. As to economy on a large scale, vital though 
it be to national security, the matter is not worth thinking about, 
still less arguing about, so long as the mainspring of government 
remains in the grip of the departments. 

The remedy is obvious. By some means or other the Cabinet 
must be purged of the taint of departmentalism which now 
attaches to it, and so be left free to apply itself to those.executive 
functions of government—to leadership, in other words—which 
belong to it and to it alone. Simultaneously, steps must be taken 

1 Writing in the sixties of the last century, Walter Bagehot remarked that 


some forty years would elapse before democratic government would be a reality 
in England. His prediction was fulfilled almost to a year. 
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‘to restore to Parliament effective control over the detailed 
administrative work of the departments of State. This control, 
now arrogated to itself by an overworked Cabinet, is, as matters 
stand, purely nominal, and in point of fact is practically non- 
existent. The problem to be faced is, therefore, twofold—first, 
to free the Executive from administrative ties and responsibilities, 
which now hamper its usefulness, and, secondly, to ensure that 
Parliament shall be placed in a position to shoulder this burden 
of which the Cabinet ought to be relieved. 

Of the Cabinet’s record during the war little need be said, as, 
for all practical purposes, it disappeared overnight when hostilities 
began. Officially we have been told ‘ it was far too unwieldy for 
the practical conduct of the war.’ Its place was taken by a War 
Council, a body quite unknown to the Constitution, which usurped 
its authority in all that related to the operations of war. More 
perhaps is the pity. Ifthe strategy of the war had to be discussed 
in the atmosphere of a debating society, no Cabinet could possibly 
have been more unfitted for the task than was the War Council. 
At any rate, with the Cabinet in charge, the position of the experts 
would have been unmistakable, and the misunderstandings on 
this head which led to the amazing decision that the Fleet, single- 
handed, should ‘bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula’ 
might well have been avoided. Further, with the Cabinet 
exercising its normal functions, it is more than probable that it 
would not have taken more than two years to discover, in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s immortal phrase, that ‘ You cannot run war with 
a sanhedrin.’ 

The immediate question is whether you can run peace with a 
sanhedrin. Mr. Lloyd George, whose experience in such a matter 
is unrivalled, clearly thinks not. Only in December last he 


declared that : 


There must be some change in the method of direction of the urgent 
problems of the hour. It is essential. There is no drive. There is no 
direction. There is no real supervision. They are haphazard and self. 
complacent methods. You cannot continue on those lines. 


And much more to the same effect. 

Take, again, the evidence of so distinguished an authority on 
parliamentary procedure as Professor Ramsay Muir, who, quite 
recently, wrote in this Review as follows *: 


The score or so of men (often not very able men) who constitute a 
Cabinet cannot possibly perform the vast and vatlegated functions which 
they have arrogated to themselves. . 

In truth, the Sanctions which aso ieapased upen the Cabinet .. . are 


__** What is Wrong with the British System of Government ?’, November 
1930, pp. 627, 628-9. 
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so enormous that they cannot be performed in any adequate way. And 
because of this, the reality of power in every sphere—legislative, adminis- 
trative, financial—falls to the bureaucracy. . . . A bureaucracy can never 
pursue economy; and it can never see the problems of government as a 


whole, or shape a coherent policy in a time of difficulty. 


I doubt whether a dissentient voice will be raised against this 
statement of patent facts. 

It is not often that the veil of Cabinet secrecy is lifted, and 
for this reason any criticism by a Cabinet Minister on short- 
comings in procedure is of special value. In his Autobiography 
the late Lord Haldane wrote thus of the 1906 Cabinet of which 


he was a leading member : 


The Cabinet was like a meeting of delegates. It consisted of too large 
a body of members, of whom two or three had the gift of engrossing its 
attention for their own business. The result of this and the want of 
system which it produced was that business was not always properly 
discussed, and the general points of view that vitally required clear 
definition almost never. . . . The procedure was a mischievous one, 


Yet this is the body to which the nation looks for leadership ! 
The same view was further elaborated and driven home by 

the Machinery of Government Committee of 1918, over which 

Lord Haldane presided. This Committee, which was repre- 


sentative of all parties and of the Civil Service, expressed in 


clearest fashion their opinion that it would be impossible after 
the war to return to the old order of things. They strongly urged 
a smaller Cabinet and the reduction, if not the complete elimina- 
tion, of the departmental influence in it. Yet here we are in 
1931 with a larger Cabinet than in 1914, and the departments 
more strongly entrenched in it than ever before! I shall have 
occasion in the following pages to return to the findings of this 
Committee, which, for convenience’ sake, I shall refer to as the 
Haldane Committee. 

Latest in point of time comes the declaration of the younger 
members of the Socialist Party embodied in the so-called Mosley 
Manifesto : 


It is impossible [they say] to meet the economic crisis with a nineteenth 
century parliamentary machine. The whole organisation of the executive 
machine, Cabinet and departmental structure, must be adapted to the 
needs of the present situation. For ten years Parliament and the nation 
have refused to face the facts. 


Like the Haldane Committee, they press for a much smaller 
Cabinet and the-complete exclusion from it of all departmental 
representation. 

If space permitted, much more evidence could be adduced to 
prove how widespread is the belief that changes in the supreme 
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direction of our national affairs are long overdue and ought to be 
faced. But possibly I have already said more than enough on 
this subject. In fact, I feel constrained to apologise for having 
thus piled up the agony against a system which is clearly 
indefensible. Moreover, purely destructive criticism, no matter 
how voluminous it may be or how eminent the critics, does not 
carry us far along the road to a better land, and it is both 
pleasanter and more profitable to turn to the consideration of 
constructive measures and of the fundamental principles on 
which reconstruction should be based. 

In the last resort government is a one-man business. No 
matter what its form may be—whether king or emperor, president 
or prime minister is its working head—one man at long last must 
give the decisions on which the fate of a nation may) depend. 
His is the responsibility, and, quite rightly, his countrymen and 
history will blame him or acclaim him according as he fails or 
succeeds, The burden resting on his shoulders is no light one. 
Assuming he is fit for his position and takes it seriously, his range 
of functions falls broadly under two heads—supervision and 
decision. 

Take first of all his supervisory duties. Every department of 
State and every national activity comes, or should come, within 
his purview. It is his business to ensure that all portions of the 
governmental machine are functioning properly and that every 
department is well and economically administered. If he fails in 
this respect, no individual or body can act as his substitute, least 
of all a Cabinet composed wholly or mainly of departmental 
chiefs. 

Nor are his duties less insistent where decision is concerned. 
Obviously it is only on national questions of the first magnitude, 
questions of general policy or those affecting directly several 
departments of State, that he should be called on to decide. 
Leisure to think and observe is essential for the man with whom 
so great a responsibility rests, and it is a test of the soundness of 
the technical machinery of government that references to the 
supreme head should be infrequent. It is also a test of the 
machine that matters which must be brought to his notice shall 
have been thoroughly threshed out beforehand and that all 
material facts are fully and honestly presented, so that his task 
of arriving at a sound and sane decision may be rendered as easy 
as is humanly possible. 

No one, I presume, will contend that these conditions are 
fulfilled in the Cabinet as at present constituted. If any reader 
thinks otherwise, let him turn once more to Lord Haldane’s 
revelations quoted on a previous page, or let him look further 
afield to countries where the blessings of democracy are more 
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abundant and more pronounced than here, and possibly he may 
conclude that the ‘picture of a Prime Ministeér’s troubles given in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s amusing play The Apple Cart is no caricature 
but is life-like portraiture. 

Let us turn now to a very different’ picture. 

The responsibility vested in the commander of a great national 
army in the field is comparable, both in extent and in kind; 'to 
that which is imposed on the executive head of a State. In both 
cases the main functions are those of supervision and decision, 
With only this difference between them. The statesman, if he is 
well served, can usually envisage clearly and accurately the 
situation on which he is called to decide ; the commander, on 
the other hand, is, only too often, blinded by the fog of war and 
has to decide on data which prove subsequently to have been 
wholly misleading. The statesman’s errors are usually retrievable, 
a ee s may be irreparable. 


A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust. 


These words of Byron give a measure of the responsibility which 
rests with the statesman and the commander respectively. 

Nor is the comparison less striking or less suggestive where 
supervision is concerned. The commander has the task imposed 
on him of supervising, under conditions which may vary widely 
from day to day, the welfare of great armies comprising hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, of his fellow-countrymen. — Their 
feeding and clothing, the provision of vast quantities of munitions 
and stores, their accommodation and their personal interests— 
all these matters and a multitude of others must receive his 
constant care. Moreover, if the force he commands is operating 
ina foreign country and in conjunction with allies, he must 
keep the interests of the inhabitants and the necessity for 
friendly relations with allied commanders constantly before his 
mind. 

It is no exaggeration to assert that, during the later stages of 
the Great War, there was hardly a single activity that comes 
within the purview of State government which did not find its 
counterpart with the British armies in France and Flanders. 
Transport of every description by road, ‘rail and canal, road 
repairs and quarrying, housing problems, postal arrangements, 
justice and police, agriculture, training and educational establish- 
ments, sanitation, spiritual and medical welfare; entertainments 
and canteens, graves registration, records and accounting on @ 
vast scale, as well as relations with the Dominions: and with 
French, Belgian, and Italian authorities—such are examples only 
of the amazing administrative burden Sir Douglas Haig had to 
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bear, over and above his purely military responsibilities, in con- 
nexion with the operations of his armies. 

As in the case of State government, numerous departments— 
directorates, in military parlance—are formed at the headquarters 
of an army in the field to deal with this formidable mass of 
problems, There were in France in 1918 some. thirty of these 
directorates. Following the precedent of Cabinet control at home, 
a commander-in-chief could, if he saw fit to do so, scrap his staff, 
select fifteen or twenty of his more important, directors, form 
them into,a council with himself .as. chairman, and proclaim to 
the world that all powers and responsibilities that are his would, 
in future, be vested in this council acting in its corporate capacity. 
The.supposition is; of course, fantastic. If he did anything of the 
sort, a medical board:would be assembled, without loss of time to 
inquire into,the state of his mind, In point of fact, a commander- 
in-chief rarely sees any of his directors in an official capacity, 
though he can, of course, call on any of them for technical advice, 
if'such is required, ,,,, 

In the British Army, a commander-inachiet transacts all his 
business, other than patronage and personal correspondence, 
through three principal staff officers, of whom one deals with 
policy and operations, another with discipline and the personal 
interests of the individual soldier, including his health, and the 
third with supply in its widest sense, transport and ‘accom- 
modation. It is the réle of each principal staff officer to supervise 
the working of a group of directorates, to co-ordinate their 
activities, to ensure that policy decided on is duly carried into 
effect, and, when a decision of major importance has to be taken, 
to make certain that all essential information is brought to the 
chief's notice in as clear and concise a form as possible. A 
principal staff officer has no office establishment of his own. A 
good shorthand clerk suffices for all his needs. Like Pitt, he 
works by and through the directorates he controls, the heads of 
which are in relation to him as his expert advisers.* 

Besides the principal staff officers only two officials have the 
Tight. of direct access to the commander-in-chief ; they are the 
Judge-Advocate-General, who has a special charge in safeguarding 
the rights of the individual soldier, and the Financial Adviser, 
who, through the Treasury, is responsible to Parliament for 
adequate and accurate accountancy, 

The staff system in the field, as it still exists in our regulations, 
was the work of the Esher Committee, who in 1904 made the 
following claim for their handiwork : 

We believe that we have so clearly drawn the lines between the duties 
eee oes Clana ener er of a scientific 

* See this Review, p. 751 (December 1930). 
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division of labour, which is essential in all civil business, and which 
becomes more and more necessary, as the work of maintaining an efficient 
army increases in difficulty. . . . There is no overlapping 


The system stood the test of war and remained practically 
unchanged from ror¢4 till r9r8. No one, I venture to assert, who 
was in a position to appreciate the magnitude and the complexity 
of the task imposed on the commander-in-chief during these 
years, will deny that his success in overcoming all difficulties 
depended to a large extent on the ability of his principal staff 
officers to make his influence felt, not only with the fighting 
troops, but even more so with the great administrative directorates 
grouped under them. . 

It is the outstanding merit of the Haldane Committee's Report 
that, in the domain of civil government, it recognises and pro- 
claims the urgent need of staff work in some shape or form, the 
advisability of grouping cognate departments of State under one 
or other of the members of the Cabinet, and the expediency of 
relieving Cabinet Ministers of departmental duties. The grouping 
they propose is based on the particular service which each 
department renders to the community as a whole. Their final 
conclusion was that the business of government should fall into 
one or other of the following main divisions : 


I. Finance. 

II. and III. National Defence and External Affairs. 

IV. Research and Information. 

V. Production _ (including Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries, Transport and Commerce). 

VI. Employment. 

VII. Supplies. 

VIII. Education. 

IX, Health. 

X. Justice. 


Thus, with the Prime Minister, the Cabinet was to consist of ten 
or eleven members, most of whom should be ‘ without portfolio,’ 

What in a new order of things the actual grouping of depart- 
ments should be is largely a matter of speculation. Every 
constitution-monger will have his own ideas on the subject, and 
if I venture now to express disagreement with some of the con- 
clusions reached by the Haldane Committee my excuse is that I 
believe that military experience can usefully be brought to bear 
on the problem they had to consider. Furthermore, there is in 
present circumstances a far more urgent need for economy than 
existed during the spacious days of the war, and I imagine that 
proposals made twelve or thirteen years ago would be considerably 
modified by their authors in the light of present-day conditions. 
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One thing is certain. The strength of a reformed Cabinet must 
be kept at the bare minimum consistent with efficiency, and this 
not on financial grounds alone. The smaller it is within certain 
limits, the better it is likely to function. 

The diagram is said to be a foible of the military mind, and if 
this be so, I feel no shame in confessing that I share the weakness, 


for from long experience I know that many a reader will pore 


over and dissect a diagram, though he fights shy of a long-drawn- 
out argument. Accordingly I have attempted to show below 
in tabular form a suggested variation from the Haldane Com- 


mittee’s proposals regarding grouping : 
PRIME MINISTER 


mts Departments Two groups, 


indus- 


=a 
fence 


Departments. 


concerned with concerned with concerned with as proposed at 
the basic Commerce and considerable 


personal 
interests of 
the subject— 
e.g.. Home 
Office, Boards 
of Education 
and Health, 
Local Govern- 
ment Board, 
etc., Museums 
and Galleries. 


tries—Agri- 
paar 
Fierce, and 
Mines. All 
Government 
bodies con- 
cerned with 
Scientific and 
Industrial 


Research. 


If the above arrangement, or anything like it, were accepted, the 
Cabinet in future would consist of seven members in all, against 
ten proposed by the Haldane Committee and five by Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his friends. 

An important feature of my suggested grouping lies in the 
clear discrimination between Production and Distribution. There 
are two valid reasons for such discrimination. First, the type of 
mind required to supervise the productive power of a country is 
quite different from that suited to deal with commercial trans- 
actions. The producer needs primarily a scientific outlook ; his 
field of action should be largely among scientific bodies and 
committees assembled ad hoc to develop productive power in 
every shape and form. The distributor, on the other hand, should 
be someone who takes a large view of the world’s commerce and 
of ways and means for increasing our share in it. Moreover, 
production and distribution are mutually antagonistic, the one 
to the other, and if there be any truth in Fox’s well-known dictum 
that ‘the theory of the Constitution consists in checks, in 
oppositions, the one part bearing up and controlling another,’ it 
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is only meet and right that the Prime Minister, when opposing 
claims have to be adjusted, should have both cases fully and 
fairly put before him, The producer will always assert that he is 
hopelessly handicapped by the heavy costs the distributor imposes 
on his output. 

I have intentionally omitted an Employment group from my 
table, because.I hold that no one Minister could tackle this 
subject successfully. Clearly it is only by the united efforts of 
the Ministers charged respectively with man-power, production 
and distribution, to say nothing of finance, that the grim spectre 
of unemployment is likely. to be laid. 

And this brings me to what many people will doubtless regard 
as the most interesting aspect of the Novum Organum—namely, 
its domestic economy. How is it to function? What establish- 
ment will be required ? How and where is it to be accommodated? 
In all these matters the military analogy should be found of con- 
siderable value. As already stated, a principal staff officer carries 
on, as a rule, with only a good shorthand-typist to help him, and 
he usually has with him a junior officer who fulfils the ordinary 
duties of an A.D.C. A similar arrangement should, I suggest, 
prove suitable in the political world, the functions of the military 
A.D.C. being allotted in this case to one of the younger M.P,’s 
(unpaid for choice),.who would thus gain invaluable experience 

As at the headquarters of an army in the field, the offices 
where the Prime Minister and his colleagues of the Cabinet transact 
their business should be in close contiguity and, if possible, under 
the same roof. Formal Cabinet meetings should be rare, for an 
Executive such as is here contemplated would be in constant 
session. Further, it is essential that the individual Cabinet 
Ministers should have within easy call the heads of the depart- 
ments of State which are grouped under them, But where, it 
may be asked, can accommodation, so ideally situated, be found ? 
To this question there can be but one answer. By their situation, 
their structural amenities and their historical associations, Nos. 
ro and 11, Downing Street, are clearly indicated for such a 
purpose. The allocation of these historic houses to a utilitarian 
purpose would be quite in conformity with the trend of the age 
in which we live, and, moreover, by such,a course the present 
heavy drain on the resources of their temporary occupants would 
be materially lessened. Two birds could thus be killed with one 
stone. 

Thus far the problem of setting the Cabinet free from adminis- 
trative cares and pre-occupations, and so enabling it to tackle 
the larger questions of national policy in a true spirit of leader- 
ship, has claimed attention. There remains the twin problem, 
how is adequate and continuous control of the detailed adminis- 
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tration of the State departments to be exercised ? “It goes without 
saying that such control must in no way impinge on the executive 
supremacy of the Cabinet. In the future, as in the past, the 
departments must remain completely subject to the Executive 
in all that concerns policy. But, outside of policy, there is still a 
vast field open to intelligent inquiry which Parliament can and 
ought to explore. 

I will give an illustration from one department, the War 
Office, where, on and off, I worked for more than twenty years in 
many capacities. As the secretary of the Esher Committee, I also 
played a subordinate part in the most searching inquest to which 
perhaps any department of State has ever been subjected. ‘Of 
this I am fully persuaded, that, but fora political reason, the 
Committee would have recommended only three military members 
on the Army Council which was then created. The Committee, 
however, were instructed to take the Board of Admiralty as a 
model, and it was held in certain quarters that, on that Board, 
the professional element ought to outnumber the political. At 
the War Office three political members were deemed essential, 
and, for this reason and no other, four military members came to 
be appointed on the Council. Personally I have not the smallest 
doubt that, given a political head freed from Cabinet duties and 
at liberty to apply his whole mind to the affairs of his department, 
two political and three military members would amply suffice for 
all the work to be done, and that both efficiency and a large 
measure of economy would result from a smaller Council. Ex 
pede Herculem. What applies to the War Office applies without 
question to many other departments. If in a Government office 
a star of even the second magnitude is extinguished, fairly large 
clusters of satellites, some near at hand and some in remoter zones, 
are apt to disappear with it. 

But, it will be objected, Parliament cannot be for ever 
appointing Esher Committees to prosecute inquiries and make 
recommendations. How, then, is a wide survey over the whole 
field of administrative work to be conducted? This question is 
answered reasonably in the Report of the Haldane Committee. 
With the prime object of promoting the efficient and economical 
working of the public service, and securing the continuous and 
well-informed interest of Parliament in the work of the depart- 
ments, the Committee recommended : 


(a) that Estimates and Accounts should be made more significant of 
the nature of the expenditure proposed or recorded in them ; 

(b) that a series of Standing Committees should be set up, each charged 

with the consideration of the activities of a group of cognate 


departments ; and 
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(c) that the political heads, as well as the officers, of the departments 
should appear before these Standing Committees, to explain and 
defend their acts. 


Here in a nutshell is a straightforward and well-considered 
programme making for administrative reform. 

One point only remains to be discussed. What should be the 
grouping of the departments, and consequently what would be 
the number of Standing Committees required ? I doubt whether 
any grouping would prove more convenient, or be more in accord 
with the dictates of common sense, than that which I have pro- 
posed as the basis for Cabinet control. If the grouping coincided 
in both cases, each individual member of the Executive could be 
brought into close relation with the work of an appropriate 
Standing Committee. This would be an obvious advantage and 
probably a necessary safeguard. On this assumption four Com- 
mittees would be needed, concerned respectively with External 
Affairs and Defence, Man-power and Social Services, Production 
and Distribution, It would clearly be to the national interest 
that the wealth of knowledge and experience to be found in both 
Houses of Parliament, bearing on the group-subjects mentioned, 
should be utilised to the fullest extent on these Committees, 
Surely such a sustained effort to secure efficiency and economy in 
the public service can be, and should be, laid outside of the sphere 
of mere party politics ! 

It may conceivably be urged, as an objection to the organisa- 
tion outlined in these pages, that the Prime Minister would, by 
such an arrangement, be so unduly exalted above his fellows that 
he might in course of time become a danger to democratic institu- 
tions. Another objection that doubtless will be urged is that 
certain members of the Cabinet would have imposed on them a 
task which no man, however talented, could adequately perform. 
The answers to both objections are obvious. The Prime Minister 
would only in practice be given the position which is already his 
in theory. The effect of the proposed changes would be that he 
would be enabled, far more effectively than now, to exercise those 
powers of supervision over the whole range of goyernmental 
activities which at long last must be his and his alone. The 
second objection refutes itself, for it is equivalent to saying that 
seven men would be unable to share between them the work of 
supervision and co-ordination which in present circumstances one 
man must do, if it is to be done at all. Such an argument serves 
only to make more apparent than ever the absurdity and the 
futility of the existing dispensation. 

Moreover, Pitt’s example and the successful working of the 
military staff system in war on a scale, as already explained, 
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comparable in extent, and even more so in difficulty, with State 
government in peace can be adduced as proof that, given a 
scientific grouping of subjects, any man of ordinary ability, 
provided his tastes and predilections are suitable, can with ease 
and comfort assume what may be thought by some to bea giant’s 
robe. It is purely a matter of good organisation and the selection 
of the right man for the job. Pitt in Newcastle’s position in 1757 
might have proved as dismal a failure as Newcastle certainly 
would have been, had he attempted to undertake the heroic task 
so nobly carried through by the great Secretary of State. 
Democracy stands at the parting of the ways. If it is to make 
further progress in the world, it has yet to be proved that the 
democratic form of government is not inconsistent with economy 
and sound businesslike methods. Evidence must be forthcoming 
that gross extravagance and muddling through, in peace as well 
as in war, are not its necessary accompaniments. In peace as well 
as in war it has to be made clear that sanhedrin control is not a 
hall-mark of democracy. For if one thing is certain it is this, 
that, while human nature remains what it is, all government 
worth the name is, was, and always will be, a one-man business. 
The machinery of government, as it now exists, appears to be 
ed with the express object of thwarting anything in the 
nature of real leadership. 
GERALD F. ELtison. 


Vor, CIX—No. 649 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR LIBERALISM 


Durinc the last few months it has become almost a common- 
place in political circles in this country to maintain that the party 
system is breaking down, and that the day is not far distant when 
Great Britain, like Frarice, will be governed by a coalition of 
groups. This belief has its origin to some extent in the divisions 
of opinion within the Conservative and Labour Parties at the 
present time, but in reality the development which it envisages 
will, if it materialises, be due to the disintegrating effect upon the 
parliamentary system produced by the attitude of Liberalism 
towards the principal problems of the day. It is, of course, 
untrue to say that the Constitution must necessarily work badly 
with three, rather than two, parties in Parliament, for on more 
than one occasion in the past several parties have been repre- 
sented at Westminster, but there can be little doubt that the 
tactics of Liberalism under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George 
have, more than any other single factor, produced that atmosphere 
of unreality about the debates in the House of Commons which 
has lowered the prestige of that assembly in the eyes of the 
ordinary citizen. 

A great deal of nonsense is often talked upon platforms and 
elsewhere about the ‘ historic principles’ of this or that political 
party, for opportunism plays by far the larger part in politics; 
nevertheless, no party can hope to survive whose programme is 
not based upon some definite set of principles. It is true that 
there is often a wide difference of opinion as to the exact adapta- 
tion of those principles to the problems of the day, and in a recent 
work Mr. Keith Feiling has shown how Toryism has more than 
once changed its standpoint even with regard to questions that 
might at first sight appear to be fundamental. Nor is this all, 
for much of the dissension at the present time in the Conservative 
and Socialist ranks is due to divergences upon the method in which 
the principles of their respective parties should be translated into 
action. With the Liberals it is far otherwise, for it is the principles 
themselves that are in dispute. Sir John Simon has declared that 
the party is dying of tactics, which is to say that fundamentals 
are being forgotten in the hope of snatching a temporary advan- 
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tage, and that the future is being sacrificed to the present. To 
push Sir John’s military parallel a little further, Mr. Lloyd George 
is in danger of going down to history as one of that numerous 
class of commanders who, although rarely beaten in the field 
because of their reluctance to engage in pitched battles, are 
nevertheless continually being driven from one position to another, 
until in the end they lose the whole campaign. 

In these circumstances it is not without interest to examine 
the basis upon which Liberalism may be said to rest, and by dis- 
covering the causes of its strength in the past to seek to determine 
the reasons for its weakness in the present. 

Liberalism was born of the French Revolution, and its guiding 
principle during the whole of the nineteenth century was the 
abolition of privilege in every form. In Great Britain it may be 
said to have come into office on the passage of the first Reform 
Bill, though its dependence upon Whig support prevented the 
carrying out of its full programme for many years ; indeed, it 
was not until after the death of Lord Palmerston that Liberalism 
can truly be said to have enjoyed power as well as office. From 
that time until the outbreak of the late war it pursued its goal 
with unabated vigour. The establishment of the ballot, the 
extension of the franchise, the strengthening of secular education, 
and the imposition of the death duties are but four examples of 
its manifold activities, and during these years it changed the face 
of England even more completely than the French Revolution 
had changed that of France. At the same time, it appealed to 
the concrete rather than to the abstract, and was thus the more 
in harmony with the people whom it was influencing. There was 
nothing revolutionary, in the accepted sense of the term, about 
it, and it drew its chief support from the middle class. The 
greatest good of the greatest number was its watchword, and 
liberty in its broadest aspect was its inspiration. It never became 
doctrinaire, like Radicalism, and though, as has been said, it 
effected the abolition of privilege, it was careful not to alarm its 
middle-class adherents by too much insistence upon equality 
and fraternity. 

The policy of the Liberal Party during this period was one of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. Of these three, the first was 
essential if the other two were to be achieved. At times, this 
insistence upon peace laid Liberalism open to the charge of 
‘Little Englandism,’ and on one occasion led to a severe reverse 
at the polls, while it also precipitated more than one war which a 
firmer Administration might have avoided. Retrenchment was 
never forgotten, as an examination of the Budgets of the day will 
prove, while the devotion to reform was such that it came to 
embrace the grant of autonomy to Ireland, a plank in the Liberal 
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platform that did the party infinite harm with the English 
electorate, and eventually caused it to lose some of its ablest 
leaders. All this is not to say that the Liberalism of Mr. Glad- 
stone represented the sum total of human wisdom in the political 
sphere, for such was certainly not the case; but no impartial 
person can study its record under the leadership of that great 
statesman without being compelled, however reluctantly, to the 
admission that it was true to its principles, unsound as these 
latter might be. Only in the case of Home Rule was its conduct 
open to suspicion, but even there it could be defended on the 
ground that it was the logical outcome of a devotion to liberty, 
while the same policy had not so long before been applied to the 
Ionian Islands and to the Transvaal. 

Lastly, Liberalism took its stand upon Free Trade, and this 
was, in effect, but the natural corollary of its devotion to liberty, 
It believed that the State should dissociate itself as far as possible 
from all economic questions (Mr. Gladstone once rebuked:a 
member for mentioning unemployment in the House of Commons), 
and that as a result of this the individual would benefit. To 
some extent this attitude was due to a reaction against the 
restrictions which had been imposed in past ages, but it: was 
certainly not unaffected by the prosperity which followed the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. At this distance it is possible to see 
that the growing wealth of the country was due to a number of 
almost fortuitous causes, but the Liberals of the day could hardly 
be expected to realise that, and they were naturally elated when 
they saw that the application of their principles to the economic 
problems of the day was apparently so successful. In the 
industrial field Liberalism was by no means so fortunate, for it 
was soon discovered that liberty was definitely a relative term, 
and what might be liberty for the employer was often something 
not very far removed from slavery for the employed. Such being 
the case, it was no mere coincidence that the bulk of the factory 
legislation was due to Tory initiative, or that the last extension 
of the franchise in the nineteenth century ushered in twenty years 
of Conservative predominance. . 

To these traditions Liberalism, in what may be described as 
its heyday, was faithful, but, as was the case on the Continent, 
there was a section of the party, the Radicals, which had as its 
principal tenet the belief that there should never be any enemies 
on the Left. The leaders of this group were in earlier days Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, and to their heritage 
succeeded, in the fulness of time, Mr. Lloyd George. When the 
Labour movement first commenced to make itself felt the Radicals 
not unnaturally evinced considerable sympathy with it, and it 
was not until it began to display definitely Socialist and Marxian 
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tendencies that they tookalarm. Asa whole, however, Liberalism 
continued along the old lines, though the Left Wing exercised a 
relatively greater influence upon its counsels after the secession 
of the Liberal Unionists. This event, which deprived it of the 
larger part of the Whigs, who had provided a balance, proved to 
be the turning-point in its history, though many years passed 
before its true significance came to be realised. 

At first sight it may seem a far cry from those days to the 
present, but before discussing the result of Liberalism’s departure 
from its earlier position it is necessary to understand what that 
position was, and what were the principles upon which it was 
based. To-day the situation is very different. Labour, instead of 
being a poor relation, patronised by some Liberals and ignored 
by others, is now not only the strongest single party in the House 
of Commons, but is actually the Government, and the. whole 
future, perhaps the very existence, of Liberalism depends upon 
this erstwhile beggar, now mounted on horseback. It is, of 
course, true that this is not the first time that the Liberal Party 
has been faced with a Labour Government, for such a thing hap- 
pened in 1924, but with three considerable differences. In the first 
place, on that occasion the Conservative strength was of itself 
sufficient to turn out the Administration, and so Labour was a 
great deal more dependent upon Liberal support than it is, at 
present, when the mere abstention of a certain number of Liberals 
from a critical division will serve its turn. Then, again, there 
were 159 Liberal members in the House of Commons after the 
General Election of 1923 as compared with 58 at the present time, 
so that it was not by any means unreasonable to suppose that in 
certain circumstances Liberalism might provide an alternative 
Government. Lastly, the party was still led by the Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith, who adhered to the old Gladstonian tradi- 
tions, and by no means shared Mr. Lloyd George’s opinion that 
there should be no enemies on the Left. 

If the relative position of the parties is very different from 
what it was seven years ago, so is the problem which Liberalism 
is called upon to solve. Lord Oxford, in the Parliament of 1924, 
adopted the policy of first of all turning out, as he was bound to 
do, the Protectionist Government of Mr. Baldwin, and then of 
supporting its successor so long as it did not act in a manner 
contrary to what he believed to be the principles of the party of 
which he was the leader. His attitude throughout was perfectly 
consistent, and, when Labour went too far, he united with the 
Conservative section of the Opposition to defeat it upon a vital 
issue. In so doing, however, it seems clear that Lord Oxford 
made a miscalculation which was to have the most serious 
consequences for his followers, though it was natural enough. 
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The Parliament was not twelve months old, and yet it had seen 
the fall of two Administrations, a state of affairs for which there 
was no precedent in recent history. Whether the Liberal leader 
thought that Mr. MacDonald would resign on the morrow of his 
defeat in the House of Commons, or whether he believed that if 
he asked for a dissolution it would be refused and he would then 
resign, is immaterial ; what is evident is that Lord Oxford con- 
sidered that he had brought things to such a pass that, to avoid 
another appeal to the country after so short an interval, he would 
inevitably be asked to form a Liberal Administration. He proved 
to be mistaken, and the Liberal Party returned from the polls 
44 strong. Nevertheless, the gamble was from every point of 
view a legitimate one, and may be described as strategy rather 
than as those tactics which Sir John Simon has so roundly 
condemned. 

Mr. Lloyd George has neither the power nor, it must be 
admitted, the disposition to follow the example of Lord Oxford, 
It is true that at the last General Election Liberal candidates 
polled over 5,000,000 votes, but the party’s representation 
in the House of Commons was only increased by some dozen 
members, and it was not long before it became evident that 


there were many who were by no means willing to go so far as 
their leader wished. Confronted with this situation, Mr. Lloyd 
George decided to abandon the strategy of Lord Oxford for the 
tactics of Mr. Parnell, and so he is now engaged upon the task 
of attempting to rebuild Liberalism on the shifting sands of a 
false analogy. The old Irish Party had certain very definite 
advantages which the Liberals of to-day do not possess. It 
knew exactly what it wanted, and the loyalty of those who 
returned it to Westminster was above suspicion. The Liberal 
Party, on the other hand, is divided upon every great question 
of the moment, save possibly the tariff problem, and it has no 
guarantee whatever that those who voted for its candidates on 
the last occasion will do so again when another opportunity 
occurs. Indeed, it is extremely doubtful if there are a dozen 
really safe Liberal seats in the country, whereas there were 
always eighty constituencies which could be relied upon to 
send an Irish Nationalist to Parliament. The result is that the 
one thing above all others, namely, a General Election, that 
frightens Mr. Lloyd George had no terrors for Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Redmond, with the natural consequence that the former's 
hold over a Government is infinitely weaker than the latter’s ever 
was in similar circumstances. 

It may, however, be objected that what Home Rule was to 
the Irish, Electoral Reform is to the Liberals; but such is not 
really the case—at any rate, if by Electoral Reform is meant 
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the Bill dealing with that subject which is being considered by 
the House of Commons. The vast majority of the party is 
probably in favour of a scheme of Proportional Representation, 
which might well increase its strength in Parliament somewhat, 
though in actual fact the votes cast for Liberalism at the last 
General Election were scattered throughout the British Isles to 
such an extent that, unless constituencies of enormous size were 
set up, it is doubtful if the party would greatly benefit. However 
that may be, the Prime Minister and his colleagues would not 
hear of Proportional Representation, and so Mr. Lloyd George 
has had to be content with the Alternative Vote. This might, 
it is true, prove of advantage to the Liberal Party provided two 
conditions were fulfilled—namely, that the Liberal poll remained 
unchanged, and that the Conservative and Socialist elector 
always gave his second vote to the third party. So far as the first 
of these conditions is concerned, it can hardly be denied that in 
1929 a good many people who, for one reason or another, were 
tired of Mr. Baldwin’s Administration voted Liberal, partly by 
way of protest, and partly because they still believed that there 
was a reasonable chance of a revival of Liberalism. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s flirtations with Socialism have since alarmed this 
class, which now cherishes no illusions as to the Liberal 
prospects, and at all future elections it is likely to vote blindly 
Conservative. 

The belief that co-operation with Labour will result from 
the adoption of the Alternative Vote is likely to prove equally 
ill-founded, as Mr. Lloyd George should be the first to realise, 
in view of his past experience. The weakness of the Coalition 
lay in the fact that although Conservatives and Liberals might 
work together for a time at Westminster, their followers in the 
country regarded one another with the utmost suspicion, and were 
only too glad when the time came to abandon the pretence of 
friendship. It is thus difficult to see by what process of reasoning 
the Liberal leader has convinced himself that the ordinary 
Conservative and Socialist voters, after hearing their respective 
champions blackguarded by the Liberal candidate for several 
weeks before the poll, will accord their second choice to the 
latter. Mr. Lloyd George may enjoy a paradox, but the electorate 
does not, and it is likely to give evidence of the fact by expressing 
one preference only. The so-called ‘ progressive vote’ is a myth, 
and it certainly cannot be co-ordinated by a policy of co-operation 
at Westminster and mutual hostility in the country. Mr. Lloyd 
George would rather be well advised to cease thinking in terms of 
the statistics of the last election, and, instead, to ponder upon the 
distressing fate that befell a certain young lady of Riga. 

The independence of the Liberal Party has been sacrificed to 
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the attempt to place a measure of Electoral Reform upon the 
Statute-book, a measure which may prove a two-edged weapon in 
very truth. Mr. MacDonald has carried out his part of the 
bargain, which is most unlikely to inflict any great 

upon his party’s prospects, and it is now for Mr. Lloyd George 
to do the same, though for him and his the consequences may 
well be disastrous. 

The greatest liability that Liberalism has shouldered is 
support of the Trades Disputes Bill. This measure is, in almost 
every clause, opposed to everything for which the Liberal Party 
has ever stood. The re-establishment of the obligation to ‘ con- 
tract out’ rather than to ‘ contract in’ is in express violation 
of that liberty of the individual which was the watchword of 
Liberalism of old. The right to call a General Strike is but the 
creation of fresh privilege in defiance of every tradition of the 
party, As if this were not enough, the assistance which is being 
given to the Government for the passage of the Bill is splitting 
the Liberal ranks, and, unless the party keeps together, all its 
leader’s schemes must of necessity come to naught. Sir John 
Simon is not a statesman to be lightly set aside, and, although 
he has so far been able to muster a mere handful of Liberals in 
his support in the House of Commons, he has made a great 
impression upon the rank and file outside its walls. There is no 
widespread enthusiasm for this Bill among the working class, 
however affectionately the professional agitator may regard it, 
and by supporting it Liberalism will get no thanks from the 
country at large for what may yet prove to be an act of political 
suicide. 

The departure from tradition displayed in the support of the 
Trade Disputes Bill is, however, a mere deviation compared with 
the breach which has been created by Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude 
in matters of finance. When British Liberalism was a real force 
in the world a Liberal Prime Minister was proud to represent the 
City of London, and his most important constituents were neither 
described as ‘ money barons’ nor likened to ‘a row of penguins 
in the Antarctic.’ In those days taxation was imposed solely with 
an eye to meeting expenditure, and not as an indirect method of 
effecting a social revolution. Indeed, its financial policy was one 
of the chief glories of the Liberal Party, and Mr. Gladstone's 
Budgets were for long held up as a model to succeeding Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. In place of this we have to-day a scheme to 
raise a development loan of an immense amount, with the pro- 
ceeds of which the whole face of the country is to be changed. 
Quite apart from the objection that such a loan would take away 
money from industry, and so increase unemployment in one direc- 
tion even if it did, which is extremely doubtful, decrease it in 
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another, it is in flagrant violation of every Liberal principle. 
When Mr. Snowden made his now famous speech on retrench- 
ment in the House of Commons on February rr last he was 
delivering himself of sound Liberal doctrine for the most part, but 
he was at once attacked by Mr. Lloyd George, who, in his most 
characteristic manner, urged the adoption of a programme that 
would have delighted the hearts of Louis Blanc and the other 
unpractical and idealistic spendthrifts who brought the Second 
Republic to ruin in France. Whatever else Mr. Lloyd George 
might have been preaching, it was not the traditional Liberalism, 
which has never included among its objects the creation of a land 
fit for contractors to live in, though in all fairness to the Liberal 
leader it must be admitted that where finance is concerned his 
attitude has always been that of a revolutionary. 

It is not surprising that leadership of this nature should have 
spelt disunion within and suspicion without. No party that 
retains any pride in its past achievements cares to see its old 
principles one by one abandoned, and the result has been a revolt 
against the leader by. some, and a departure from the party by 
others. Liberals such as Viscount Grey of Fallodon and Sir John 
Simon find that modern Conservatism is more to their liking, and 
only the memory of ancient loyalties keeps them even nominally 
within the Liberal fold. Others, among whom the late Lord 
Melchett was the most conspicuous, have regarded the party ties 
as less binding, and have transferred their allegiance to Mr. 
Baldwin. In effect, the number of secessions of this nature has 
almost equalled that which ensued when Mr. Gladstone adopted 
Home Rule and the Liberal Unionists left the party. Nor have 
these developments passed unnoticed by the ordinary elector. 
At the General Election of 1923 the Conservative candidate who 
dared to suggest that a vote for a Liberal constituted in reality 
a vote for Socialism was howled down, but few would dispute the 
accuracy of the contention to-day. The result is that, except in 
a few Liberal strongholds, the elector who wants Socialism votes 
for the man who will give it him—namely, the Labour candidate. 
As the unofficial Right Wing of the Labour Party Liberalism has 
singularly few attractions, though this handicap is hardly likely 
to be removed by Mr. Lloyd George’s latest effort to take his 
followers still further to the Left. The old belief that there should 
be no enemies on the Left seems to be giving place to a new one 
that there should be nothing on the Left of Liberalism at all. 

The tragedy, from the national point of view, is that the party 
could have performed so many useful functions. Had it remained 
united, which might well have been the case under a different 
leader, it might have had at once a restraining influence upon 
Labour and a stimulating effect upon Conservatism, and so have 
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become a real force once again. It requires no great stretch of 
the imagination to picture a Liberal Party, with its existing 
membership, in the present House of Commons, dominating that 
assembly by the weight of its spokesmen and the sincerity of its 
convictions. Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir John Simon, Mr. Runci- 
man, and Sir Donald Maclean (quite apart from Mr. Lloyd 
George) would constitute a formidable spearhead for any phalanx, 
and in debating strength the Liberals are at least equal to the 
other two parties—that is to say, when they are in agreement. 
It is true that Mr. MacDonald’s chief weapon in bringing 
Liberalism to heel is the threat of a General Election, but it 
would not be nearly so effective did the Liberals possess a record 
which they could place before the electorate without shame. As 
it is, Mr. Lloyd George has manceuvred them into a position in 
which an appeal to the country would be tantamount to suicide, 
as the Government knows full well, and treats them accordingly. 
It is now nearly two years since the present Prime Minister came 
into office, and the only considerable sop which he has found 
himself obliged to throw to the Liberal Party to prevent it from 
overturning his Administration has been the Electoral Reform 
Bill, which may in the end prove a very mixed blessing. This is 
all that has been achieved by those famous tactics of which one 
of the greatest of Liberals declares his party is dying. 

Dark as is the present, the future would appear even blacker 
still. However mistaken Mr. Lloyd George may be in all else, 
there can be no question but that he is right in his fear of another 
General Election. His failure materially to increase his strength 
in 1929 convinced the electorate that the Liberals have no hope 
of ever again being in office, and the British voter, unlike the 
French, has a marked objection to giving his support to a party 
that has no chance of securing a majority of its own, more particu- 
larly when it has done nothing to merit his confidence in any 
other way. The alternatives appear to him to be Conservatism 
and Labour, and he sees no place for Liberalism. That such 
should be the case is a reflection upon Liberal leadership, but it 
does represent the attitude of the man-in-the-street. Until a few 
months ago there was just a possibility that the old cry of Free 
Trade might rally the Liberal deserters as it did in 1923, the more 
particularly as Labour has to a large extent become converted to 
the advantages of Protection in some form or another. A good 
deal of water, however, has flowed under the bridges during the 
last seven years, and with over 2,500,000 unemployed the merits 
of free imports are not quite so obvious as they were. Liberalism, 
too, has lost its Press, which had a very great deal indeed to do 
with the winning of its victories in the past, more especially when 
tariffs were the point at issue. 
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Partly as a result of the leadership of recent years, and partly 
because of the numerous secessions to Conservatism, the Liberal 
Party as a whole has decidedly moved to the Left since the 
present Parliament first met, though there is a considerable 
difference in this respect in various parts of the country ; in the 
North and Midlands, for example, Liberalism is so Radical in its 
outlook as to be very close to Labour, while in the South it leans 
for the most part rather to Conservatism. For these reasons the 
political organisers of the other two parties are already engaged 
upon a calculation of the percentage which they will respectively 
receive when the final break-up takes place, and there are some 
grounds for believing that in the Midlands and North two-thirds 
of the Liberal voters will support Labour and one-third Conserva- 
tism, while in the South the proportions will be reversed. This is 
not, of course, to say that there will be no Liberal members in the 
next House of Commons, for there will probably be a few there 
for many years to come, but they are likely to constitute a group 
rather than a party. The great problem of the moment is the 
attraction into one of the rival.camps of the odd 5,000,000 people 
who voted Liberal at the last General Election, of whom not many 
are ever likely to do so again. Meanwhile, the existence in 
Parliament of a party that is im articulo mortis is playing havoc 
with the reputation of that assembly in the country, for it is 
largely responsible for the failure to get to grips with the real 
issues of the day. 

In fine, although it may be possible to regret the approaching 
disappearance of the Liberal Party, it has becomeinevitable. There 
might have been a place for it in modern politics had it remained 
true to itself, and been content to apply its old principles to the 
problems of the post-war world. Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform were never more needed than they are now, but the 
advocacy of them has passed away from Liberal statesmen. 
Instead, there has been an attempt to outbid Socialism, and in the 
effort to do so everything for which Liberalism used to stand has 
of necessity been abandoned. Like the dog in the fable, it has 
dropped the bone that was in its mouth for the reflection in the 


water. 
CHARLES PETRIE. 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF AUSTRALIA 


THE present troubles of Australia are due to a combination of 
circumstances. To a considerable extent they are due to bad 
luck, or at least to the failure of good luck to continue. In com- 
mon with other countries which export large quantities of food- 
stuffs and raw materials, Australia is suffering from the heavy fall 
in the prices of such commodities. She exports nearly a third of 
the goods she produces. Her chief exports are wool and wheat. 
During the period 1923 to 1929 the average price obtained for 
her wool was 19d. per lb. and for her wheat 5s. 7d. per bushel. 
Both her wool and her wheat are now selling for about half these 
prices. Minor exports, such as metals and butter, have also 
declined in value. Unless there is a marked recovery in these 
prices—and this seems to be unlikely in the near future—a given 
quantity of her exports will sell for much less sterling than during 
the more favourable post-war years. More precisely, she will 
receive less than 100,000,000/. instead of nearly 150,000,000l., if 
her exports continue as before. 

This is a real misfortune. Moreover, it is aggravated, for the 
time being, by the practical cessation of overseas borrowing, 
On June 30, 1923, the external public debt of Australia was 
420,000,000/. Five years later it was 570,000,0001, Thus 
30,000,000]. a year, on the average, had been borrowed abroad 
by Australian Governments. Eventually, of course, all such 
loans must be repaid, and in the meantime interest upon them 
must be met. But their immediate effect has been to swell the 
spending power of Australia. It is unfair to say that she has 
maintained too high a standard of living, based on external 
borrowing. She has indeed maintained somewhat too high a 
standard of living ; she would be in a better position to-day if 
she had saved more in the past. But the loans raised abroad 
were in fact spent almost entirely on public works and develop- 
mental purposes. They increased her capital equipment and 
not her consumption of finished products. Further, her national 
income has been between 600,000,000/., and 700,000,000). a 
year: 30,000,000/. is less than 5 per cent. of it. Again, it is 
untrue to say that she borrowed abroad in order to pay her 
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external interest charges. Certainly the latter sum has also been 
in the neighbourhood of 30,000,000/. a year, having risen from 
20,000,000). in 1923 to some 32,000,000/. at present. But the 
new loans were spent in Australia on capital purposes, and part 
of the exports was used, in effect, to pay her interest charges. 
All that can be said in criticism of her policy is that some of her 
loan expenditure has been somewhat unwise, that the pace of 
capital development has been forced rather too fast, and that 
customs receipts arising from external borrowing should have 
been spent on capital rather than revenue purposes. 

Thus in this respect also Australia has been a victim as well 
as a culprit. Early in 1929 it became clear that the British 
investor had come to regard her loans with less favour. There 
was a fear that she might have difficulty, in the future, in meeting 
her obligations. In spite of recent events, that fear was not very 
well founded. At the time her external interest charges were 
only 5 per cent. of her national income, her standardof living 
was high, and there was ample scope for increased taxation, if 
necessary : total taxation in Australia amounted to some 13 per 
cent. of her national income, as against some 20 per cent. or 
more in Great Britain, Germany and France. Nevertheless, this 
change of opinion meant that Australia would have greater 
difficulty in raising new loans and would have to pay more for 
them than other Dominions. The Federal Loan Council—a body 
created in 1923 and consisting of the various Treasurers—heeded 
the warning. The proposed expenditure of loan-money for 1929 
and 1930 was cut down again and again ; in the end, no new long- 
term loan has been raised abroad since early in 1929. Theelement 
of bad luck here was that the change of mind of the British investor 
should have coincided with the beginning of the fall in export 


But there has been bad management as well as bad fortune. 
The severity of the depression within Australia is too great to be 
explained by the fall in export prices and the cessation of external 
loans. Over a fifth of her workers are unemployed ;'a good 
deal of short time is being worked, and this may continue or 
even become worse. The fact is that her economic’ policy and 
system have not adequately adapted themselves to the new 
situation. 

Before enlarging upon this theme, however, some account of 
the course of events during the last eighteen months must be 
given. This leads at once to what has become known as the 
‘transfer’ problem. In the present instance this problem was 
that of providing sufficient funds abroad to meet her overseas 
commitments. The stream of payments which Australia con- 
stantly makes to the rest of the world may be regarded as made 
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in sterling by the London offices of Australian banks. Similarly 
with the stream of payments which she receives. As long as 
the two streams about equal one another there is no ‘ transfer’ 
problem. But when the former stream exceeds the latter the 
London balances of Australian banks diminish and, unless some- 
thing is done, will completely disappear. 

The payments which Australia makes consist mainly ot pay- 
ments for imports and payments arising from her external debt. 
The latter sum is fixed ; at present, including sinking fund pay- 
ments, it amounts to some 32,000,000/. (sterling) a year. Pay- 
ments for imports, however, can be reduced by importing less, 
The receipts of Australia arise mainly from her exports and from 
new external loans. In the latter part of 1929 it became clear 
that the stream of payments was exceeding the stream of 
receipts, and this continued until well into 1930. Receipts had 
fallen off owing to the cessation of long-term borrowing and the 
fall in the total value of exports. The latter (excluding gold) was 
less than 100,000,000/. for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1930, as against nearly 145,000,000/. for the preceding twelve 
months. The chief factors here were the fall in the price of wool, 
a slightly smaller quantity yielding 25,000,000/. less than in 
1928-29, and the smaller quantity of wheat exported—only 
56,000,000 bushels, as against over 100,000,000 bushels in 1928~29, 
It may be noted that the average price realised for these 56,000,000 
bushels was nearly 5s. per bushel; during the present, 1930-31, 
period it will probably be less than 3s. 

It thus became necessary to restore the dwindling balances 
and to make the two streams more nearly equal. Accordingly, 
various measures were taken. During the year ended June 30, 
1930, some 28,000,000]. of gold were sent from Australia to 
England. Most of this had been requisitioned, under legisla- 
tion, by the Commonwealth Bank from the private banks. The 
export of gold by private persons was forbidden—at first un- 
officially and in December 1929 by legislation: Australia, that 
is to say, departed from the gold standard. The link between 
the Australian pound and the English pound was broken, and the 
rate of exchange was free to vary without limit. 

The banks kept sterling at a small premium during the close 
of 1929. The premium was raised by steps to 6} per cent. in 
March 1930, and later to 8} per cent. But this was supplemented 
by a practice usual, in such circumstances, in Australia, but 
seldom resorted to elsewhere. Exchange was rationed. The 
banks refused to supply all the drafts on London demanded. 
This can be done in Australia because the Australian banks have 
a virtual monopoly of exchange business. Evasion is possible by 
private arrangements between firms, and bargains have been 
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made at I or 2 per cent. above the bank’s rates, but there is no 
teal ‘open market ’ in foreign exchange. Thus the quoted rate 
is less than the ‘ true’ rate in the sense of the rate which would 
equalise the two streams in the absence of ‘rationing.’ Further, 
interest rates of all kinds rose somewhat in Australia. This, 
together with the premium on sterling, tended to check the 
transfer of liquid capital from Australia to London or elsewhere. 
The Commonwealth Government borrowed 10,000,000/. in London 
inthe form of Treasury bills and 8,000,000). was borrowed on short 
term from an English bank. Finally, the Australian tariff was 
greatly raised, and some imports were prohibited, by a series of 
schedules beginning in November 1929. 

As a result of these measures, and of the reduced income of 
Australia, imports have fallen by about half, and the two streams 
are once more nearly equal. But the new equilibrium is main- 
tained only by a premium on sterling, rationed exchange, and an 
‘emergency ’ tariff. 

The measures taken are open to criticism. The banks might 
surely have shown more foresight. Had they raised the exchange 
rate earlier and more sharply, imports would have been checked 
sooner and the subsequent ‘transfer’ situation rendered easier. 
They were doubtless hampered by their traditional dislike of 
departing far from parity with sterling, and by the Government’s 
desire to prevent external interest charges from rising too high in 
terms of Australian pounds. The ‘emergency ’ tariff must also 
be condemned. Drastic increases were imposed without inquiry 
and without discussion. It is true that, in order to solve the 
transfer problem, imports had to be checked. But a better way 
of checking them would have been to raise the exchange rate 
higher, letting consumers decide for themselves what imports 
could best be spared. 

It is when we turn from the ‘ transfer ’ problem to the state of 
affairs within Australia that the full gravity of the position 
becomes apparent. The most significant index is the percentage 
of unemployment. For the four quarters of 1929 this was 9-3, 
100, I2I, and 13-1. For the four quarters of 1930 it was 14-6, 
18-5, 20°5, and 23-4. In addition, a great deal of short time is 
being worked. This unemployment is not due to the substitution 
of machinery for labour. It means that machinery and other 
‘fixed capital ’ is not being fully utilised, and that the volume of 
goods produced is much less than it might be. 

The various Governments are all faced with the prospect of 
substantial deficits. For the quarter ended September 30, 1930, 
the Commonwealth Government showed a deficit of 6,747,000l., 
the New South Wales Government one of 2,090,625/., the 
Victorian Government one of 2,090,625/., and the other States 
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Governments had deficits which together amounted to over 
2,750,0000. 

The producers of wool and wheat and other ‘ primary’ 
products are in a serious position. The prices of their products 
have fallen heavily, but their costs remain almost unchanged, 
Tt is feared that, unless something is done, a number of them 
will cease to produce. This would reduce exports and make the 
‘transfer ’ problem still more difficult. 

Thus the fall in wool and wheat prices and the cessation of 
borrowing have plunged Australia into a most severe depression. 
Yet the real loss from the fall in export prices was only some 
50,000,000/. a year, measured against the most favourable post- 
war period. It is clear that this loss has been magnified con- 
. siderably by the failure of Australia to adapt her economic 
structure to the new situation. The chief adjustment required, 
in the absence of a marked increase in the efficiency of production, 
is an all-round fall in wage rates relatively to prices. If prices 
remain steady, wages should fall ; if prices fall, wages should fall 
still further. Money wages can be kept steady only by a rise in 
prices—that is, by inflation. All this is, of course, based on the 
assumption that Australia does not wish a fifth of her labour, and 
a substantial proportion of her existing resources, to remain 
permanently unemployed. 

But over this region lies the shadow of the past. In Australia 
wages are regulated by courts and tribunals, and the principle 
upon which they are fixed is that the ‘ basic ’ wage—for unskilled 
adult male labour—should be sufficient to provide for the ‘ normal 
needs * of the worker, ‘regarded as a human being living in a 
civilised community,’ and of his family. This sum was estimated 
by Mr. Justice Higgins in 1907 at 2). 2s. a week. If a certain 
retail price index number shows that the cost of living is double 
what it was in 1907, then the basic wage is 4/. 4s.,and soon. In 
fact, the practice of wage-fixing has not been as blind to economic 
considerations, such as the capacity of industry to pay and the 
danger of unemployment, as the foregoing would suggest. But 
the workers are strongly organised in trade unions and cling 
firmly to this concept of a ‘living’ wage. The mechanism of 
regulation is also clumsy. The Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
can only act if a dispute arises and cannot make a common rule; 
each industry must be considered separately. In addition, each 
State has its own system of regulation. Thus desirable changes— 
either upward or downward—are delayed. The Australian wage 
system is perhaps the most rigid in the world. 

The need for reducing money wages, in the absence of inflation, 
can readily be shown by a few figures, although the widespread 
unemployment really makes further discussion superfluous. As 
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between I9tr and June 1930 the average weekly wage-rate of 
adult males increased from 51s. 3d. to 100s. 3d., and working 
hours decreased from over forty-nine to less than forty-five. 
Wholesale prices, however, increased by only 66 per cent., and 
the (marginal) productivity of labour remained almost unchanged. 
Since June prices have fallen considerably, but wages have fallen 
only in a few occupations. The maladjustment is obvious. 

Lower wages would greatly assist the various Governments 
The depression has caused a marked reduction in their revenue, 
despite the imposition of new taxes (notably a sales tax) and in- 
creased rates of income tax and death duties. The Commonwealth 
Government received only 17,823,817/. from customs revenue 
during the seven months ended January 31, 1931, as against 
26,484,7841. for the corresponding period of 1929-30. The States 
Governments, which own and operate the railways, have found 
their receipts from this source diminished. Yet most of their 
expenditure is comparatively fixed. Only the salaries of civil 
servants earning over 7501. a year have been appreciably reduced. 
Since one-fifth of the Australian wage bill is paid by the Crown, 
a general reduction in wages would go far to solve budgetary 
difficulties. 

Thus the decision of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, 
which means a Io per cent. cut in wages in addition to reduc- 
tions due to the lower cost of living, seems an important step 
in the right direction. It remains to be seen whether it will 
be carried out. This emphasis on wage reductions does not 
mean that wage-earners should bear the whole brunt of the 
loss. All available indications show that the profits of industry 
are at least 20 per cent. lower than a year ago; the distress 
of primary producers and of the unemployed is obvious, and 
taxpayers are bearing a heavier burden. The one section of 
the community which has largely escaped is that of wage- 
earners in full employment. The suggestion is that this section 
too should bear its share, and by doing so assist in the revival of 
prosperity. 

There is, however, another section which has also largely 
escaped. It is the section of rentiers—of those who receive a fixed 
income from bonds, debentures, or mortgages. Certainly income 
taxation now discriminates heavily against ‘ unearned ’ incomes. 
For example, the Commonwealth rate of tax on 500/. a year from 
personal exertion is said to be 2o/. 5s. and from property 74/. 5s., 
quite apart from State income tax. But unearned incomes 
include all property incomes and not only ‘fixed’ ones. It is 
pointed out that as prices fall the burden of fixed charges becomes 
heavier, since they take a larger proportion of the national income 
than before. Thus, it is urged, the second important adjustment 
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required is a scaling-down of fixed charges. This leads us to the 
question of inflation. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that inflation is one matter 
and repudiation of the external debt another. The external debt is 
fixed in terms of sterling. However much prices rose in Australia, 
the quantity of exports required to provide 32,000,000/. sterling a 
year would not be affected. The general feeling in Australia is 
strongly against repudiation. Whether she inflates or not, the 
worst that is likely to happen is a temporary suspension of external 
interest payments owing to inability to solve the transfer problem, 
and even that is improbable. 

There is a strong case for inflation. It is hoped that money 
wages would remain at their present level, so that real wages 
would be lowered and employment increased. The receipts of 
Governments and of industry would become larger, but that part 
of their expenditure which consisted of fixed charges would not 
alter. Thus unemployment would largely disppear, budgetary 
problems would be solved, and industry would be stimulated. 

Yet the arguments against this course seem still stronger. In 
practice, inflation begun under political pressure is likely to be 
carried too far and to result in a still more severe depression when 
it ceases. It would make it much more difficult for Governments 
to convert maturing loans or for new capital to be attracted to 
Australia. If, at the same time, an attempt was made to ‘ peg’ 
the exchange rate, as Mr. Theodore seems to suggest, a curious 
position would arise. Presumably ‘open market’ exchange 
transactions, and the sending of wool and other commodities to 
London for obtaining funds with which to bring back imports 
without resort to the banks (both of which practices have been 
followed under the ‘exchange rationing’ régime), would be 
declared illegal and heavily penalised. Exporting would cease 
almost completely, unless adequately subsidised or carried on by 
the State, as in Russia. On the other hand, importing would be 
very profitable provided that the Australian money could be 
changed into sterling at the ‘ pegged’ rate. Probably exchange 
rationing would be supported, in such circumstances, by an enor- 
mous tariff wall. On the whole, such a state of affairs is not very 
pleasant to contemplate. 

Is inflation, with or without a ‘ pegged’ exchange, in fact 
likely to occur? The replacement of Mr. Lyons by Mr. Theodore 
as Commonwealth Treasurer suggests that it may. Certainly 
the ‘ extremists,’ and perhaps the majority, of the Labour Party 
seem in favour of it, although the speeches of some members of 
Parliament indicate considerable vagueness and ignorance as to 
its modus operandi. The Nationalists and the Country Party are, 
in general, opposed to it. 
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Inflation would mean, in practice, either increasing the note 
issue of the Commonwealth Bank or increasing its loans to the 
Commonwealth Government or, most probably, both. Either 
measure would require the consent of the directors of the bank, 
who, at least until recently, have opposed such a policy. Hence 
interest may centre upon the Central Reserve Bank Bill. This 
proposes to transfer the power of note issue to a new Central 
Reserve Bank whose directors, presumably, would be more 
amenable to Government persuasion. The Bill has passed the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate, which has a Nationalist 
majority, has postponed consideration of it until Parliament 
meets again early in March. If the existing Board refuses to 
comply with Mr. Theodore’s wishes, and the Senate rejects the 
Bill, there will probably be a double dissolution of both Houses. 
It may be mentioned—remembering that all this is pure specula- 
tion upon possibilities—that an alliance between the Nationalists 
and the Labour ‘ moderates ’ is not out of the question. 

Let us now adopt the hypothesis that inflation does not occur. 
What is likely to happen to the exchange rate and the ‘ transfer’ 
problem ? 

In the six months ended December 31, 1930, exports from 
Avstralia amounted to 50,300,000/. and imports to 38,400,0001. 
The output of wool and wheat cannot be stimulated or checked 
to any great extent within a short period. In the future we may 
see a minimum price for wheat guaranteed by the Commonwealth 
Government ; the price of wool may rise somewhat ; labour costs 
may fall. Thus, despite their present handicap, the export 
industries may continue to provide nearly 100,000,000l. sterling 
a year. Thus equilibrium is possible, without a ‘rationed’ 
exchange, if imports remain below 70,000,000/. (They were 
6,000,000/. in November and 5,280,000/. in December last.) The 
premium on sterling necessary to retain this equilibrium, how- 
ever, would appear to be 35 per cent. or more, at present. 

A complicating factor is the transfer of capital. There has 
been a certain ‘ flight from the Australian pound ’ during the last 
year or so. This has helped to reduce the London balances of 
Australian banks and to make the transfer problem worse. Given 
a firm non-inflationary policy, with unemployment diminishing 
owing to wage reductions, some of this capital might return. Cer- 
tainly the raising of a loan in London to tide over the difficulties 
of the next year or two would be rendered much more possible. 

In these circumstances, should Australia devaluate, either 
de jure or de facto, by maintaining a permanent premium of, say, 
35 per cent. on sterling? Perhaps the writer may be permitted 
to leave the perilous realms of prophecy based upon hypothesis 
and conclude with exhortation. 

x2 
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‘ There is no sign,’ said Sir Otto Niemeyer, ‘that Australian 
production is responding in any way to what is now a well- 
marked international phenomenon, namely, an increase of pro- 
duction per head.’ It is true. While other countries have gone 
forward, Australia has stood still. So long as she could borrow 
abroad instead of saving more or imposing steeper taxation, so 
long as the prices of her exports were high, she could maintain her 
position. Now those days are over. She is suffering, and must 
suffer, a general falling off in prosperity. But there is a way out. 
The way out lies through greater productive efficiency and 
through winning back some of the ground she has lost. It can 
be done. The Australian workmen are among the best and most 
adaptable in the world. Australian employers are surely capable 
of improving the management and organisation of their works 
and businesses if spurred by necessity instead of lulled by inflation 
or the hope of an increased tariff. A more flexible wage system, 
freed from the ‘ cost-of-living’ incubus, would be a great help, 
as would a readiness on the part of the holders of mortgages and 
debentures to make compromises. The day might come when 
Australia would export manufactures to her near neighbours— 
leather goods, coarse woollens and tinned milk, to take a few 
possibilities. The day might not be distant when the increased 
production would lower prices without lowering incomes and so 


permit the premium on sterling gradually to disappear. If 
Australians would only display in the field of industry that 
intelligence and energy which have served them so well in the 
field of sport, these days may be close at hand. 


FREDERIC C. BENHAM. 





THE FRANCO-ITALIAN NAVAL SITUATION 


RARELY, if ever, in modern times has public opinion displayed so 
little interest in foreign affairs as it does to-day. Whether this 
indifference be due to preoccupation with domestic problems or 
simply to mental apathy, the fact remains that not only the people 
of Great Britain but most of their political rulers evince hardly 
any interest in what is happening outside these islands, One 
might suppose that, with the events of 1914-18 still painfully 
fresh in memory, some attention would be spared for current 
political developments abroad, especially those of continental 
Europe, in view of their possible influence on the destinies of our 
own country. Experience ought to have taught us that a decision 
taken in the council chamber of some foreign Government may 
ultimately affect the prosperity, and even the security, of the 
entire British Empire. 

In this article I propose to draw attention to a situation now 
existing in Europe which contains possibilities of profound con- 
cern to ourselves. The most casual reader of the daily papers 
must be aware that relations between France and Italy are now, 
and have been for some time past, less cordial than could be 
wished, Too much significance need not be attached to bellicose 
speeches and newspaper fulminations if these were unattended 
by concrete manifestations of hostility ; but, unfortunately, they 
are not. Both the countries named are paying marked attention 
to their armed forces, On either side of the frontier defensive 
works are being improved and, in some places, extended, and no 
secret is made of the vigilant watch that is kept at strategic key 
positions. On each side, also, the past year has witnessed the 
heavy reinforcement of garrisons at military centres adjacent to 
the frontier. 

It is, however, in the naval sphere that the competitive 
development of French and Italian armaments has become most 
pronounced. As long ago as the Washington Conference of 
1921 the two Powers found themselves at variance on the question 
of relative strength at sea. Italy demanded tonnage equality 
with France, and gained her point so far as the heavier types of 
ships were concerned. At the London Conference held last year 
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Italy again put forward the same claim, declining to consider 
any compromise. Since France, on the score of her wider and 
more vital maritime commitments, found herself unable to accept 
the principle of co-equality in every class of tonnage, no agree- 
ment as to the future limitation of these two navies was reached, 
Attempts made in the spring and summer of 1930 to end the 
deadlock having proved equally abortive, naval construction is 
now being actively pursued in both countries. Only a few weeks 
after the London Conference Italy introduced a new shipbuilding 
programme embracing twenty-nine vessels. 

The French nation has obviously become alive to the 
gravity of the naval situation. Already perturbed by the forth- 
right speeches of Signor Mussolini and other Fascist leaders, 
emphasising Italy’s need to ‘expand or explode,’ and by the 
almost belligerent tone of the inspired section of the Italian Press, 
the French people sees positive grounds for apprehension in the 
steady and rapid expansion of the Italian fleet. France herself, 
it is true, has been energetically building up her naval power in 
the past decade, and might even be said to have initiated the 
process of competitive building, though any such intention is 
indignantly repudiated in authoritative French circles. For a 
foreign critic to attempt to apportion responsibility for the 
inception of the Franco-Italian naval race would be futile and 
presumptuous. On the other hand, it is perfectly legitimate for 
us to examine and discuss the competition itself and its possible 
reactions, since the latter, as will be demonstrated, may prove to 
be very serious for this country. 

Excellent reasons, which it would be churlish to question, 
have been adduced for the rapid growth of French naval arma- 
ments since the war. Equally cogent reasons are advanced by 
Italy for the concurrent development of her own navy. Conse- 
quently, before proceeding to analyse their respective naval 
policies, it is but fair to set forth the avowed objectives in each 
case. Here it may be interpolated that in France, as in Italy, 
the upbuilding of a strong fleet appears to have been under- 
taken in deference to the popular will, and not at the instigation 
of any ruling or political clique. In both peoples a new and 
vivid consciousness of the importance of sea power would seem 
to have been born. It is as though both had studied the doctrines 
taught by Mahan and simultaneously decided to give practical 
effect to them. The extent to which naval propaganda has 
flourished on the Continent in the post-war years is not realised 
in this country. If Britain herself, the leading exponent and 
principal beneficiary of sea power, is becoming indifferent to its 
significance, other nations are showing a lively and ever-increasing 
interest in the subject. 
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During the Great War complaints were often heard of the 
inability of Continental leaders to grasp the fact that command 
of the sea was the cardinal condition of victory. They seemed to 
take as a matter of course the steady influx of men and mate- 
rials from overseas that fed the Allied war machine, and scarcely 
ever gave a thought to the agency by which this uninterrupted 
volume of supplies was maintained. Until comparatively lately 
it was rare to find a Frenchman who realised, even dimly, the 
tremendous influence of sea power on the issue of the war. But all 
that has been changed. The process of enlightenment dates from 
when the French General Staff began to take stock of the post-war 
position, present and prospective. It was found that the minimum 
strength of the army as calculated for future defence require- 
ments could not be attained without the prompt arrival of rein- 
forcements from North Africa. This led to an investigation of 
the problem of transport, the solution of which was seen to be 
conditioned by the integrity of communications. At the time 
this problem was first considered French naval power had sunk 
to its lowest ebb. In 1914 the total tonnage of the navy was 
797,000. By 1919 war casualties and wastage had reduced this 
figure by 168,000 tons, and the balance consisted in the main of 
obsolete material, for practically the entire resources of the 
national dockyards had been diverted during the war from the 
sea to the land front. Within the same period other navies had 
undergone marked expansion, with the result that the status of 
France as a naval Power had gravely declined. In view of these 
circumstances the Naval Staff found itself unable to give an 
assurance of safe passage across the Mediterranean for the troop 
transports and supply ships, which formed an essential link in 
the chain of national defence. Faced with the inexorable facts 
of the situation, French military men were the first to appreciate 
the necessity of a strong fleet, and lost no time in urging its 
provision at the earliest practicable moment. 

But before the foundations of a new naval policy could be laid 
the Washington Conference had been summoned. While the 
general effect of that gathering was undoubtedly beneficial to 
mankind, one of its reactions tended to produce discord. France, 
finding herself confronted by the Italian demand for tonnage 
parity, put forward claims which the other Conference Powers 
deemed excessive. Acrimonious discussions ensued; French 
amour propre was offended, and France and Italy emerged from 
the Conference as potential, if not actual, claimants to the trident 
of the Mediterranean. For it needed no subtle argument to 
demonstrate that, in yielding parity to Italy, France would be 
depriving herself of the power to safeguard her communications 
in that sea. This for the reason that Italy, having no vital 
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interests beyond its confines, would always be able to concentrate 
her forces in the Mediterranean, whereas France, having to 
provide for the defence not only of her extensive and divided 
coastline but of valuable colonies remote from the mother 
country, would never be free to mass her fleet in any single area. 
A substantial margin of tonnage superiority over Italy has there- 
fore become one of the basic principles of French policy. the broad 
aims of which have been lucidly expounded by a French naval 
critic, Lieutenant Louis Guichard : 


France’s first and most important naval need is that the coasts shall 
be absolutely secured against any offensive operation. Secondly, com- 
munications between Provence and Northern Africa must never be broken. 
Thirdly, the land and sea routes which connect the Rhine to Algiers and 
Dakar must be maintained everywhere. Finally, the mother country 
must keep her colonies. The navy must be powerful enough to achieve 
these three objects. In addition to this the French fleet must give a 
certain measure of protection to the great highways which connect the 
parts of her colonial empire to one another.? 


The reconstruction of the French Navy dates from 1922. In 
that year Parliament voted credits for three cruisers and a number 
of light craft, but stipulated that this programme should be but 
the prelude to a comprehensive scheme of shipbuilding to extend 
over a long period. Armed with this mandate, the Ministry of 
Marine introduced the Naval Statute in 1924. It specified the 
number, type, and tonnage of the vessels to be built each year 
from 1924 onward, and covered a term of nearly twenty years. 
This far-reaching piece of legislation is being carried out with 
admirable energy and punctuality. Provision has been made to 
date for 160 new vessels, all of which are now either complete, under 
construction, or about to be laid down. This methodical con- 
struction is to continue for more than ten years longer. Since its 
enactment the statute has undergone some slight modification, 
but substantially it retains its original form. Next year it will 
probably be amplified to embrace capital ships. 

The tonnage built up to now consists mainly of cruisers, 
torpedo craft, and submarines. The latter are particularly 
numerous, as in addition to those provided by the Naval Statute 
others are being built under the Coast Defence budget, which is 
distinct from the Navy Estimates. Upon the completion of the 
statute France will possess nearly 100 submarines of modern 
design, more than two-thirds of which will be of ocean-going 
dimensions. The French Navy before the war was notorious for 
its heterogeneous material. It was customary to build ships, not 
in uniform groups, but to individual design, with the result that 
the fleet was an assortment of types—‘ wne flotte des échantillons '— 


1 Brassey's Naval and Shipping Annual, 1930. 
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which rendered it very difficult to handle as a tactical unit. It 
suffered, moreover, from technical shortcomings, which made 
themselves painfully felt under stress of war. But the modern 
navy has been developed on entirely different lines. Its ships, 
second to none in design and workmanship, are built in homo- 
geneous squadrons and flotillas, each class showing some improve- 
ment on the preceding group. Remarkably high speeds have 
been attained by the new cruisers and destroyers, which have also 
demonstrated their seaworthiness by prolonged ocean voyages. 
The quality of the personnel is more difficult to judge, but 
competent observers speak highly of the professional zeal and 
discipline of the modern French bluejacket. The expansion of the 
navy has undoubtedly bred a feeling of confidence among the 
officers and men, who perceive very clearly the important part 
that their service now plays in enhancing the prestige and the 
security of the nation. 

In Italy the post-war growth of naval power has been, until 
recently, less systematic than that of France. Previous to the 
Fascist régime the fleet was neglected, despite the object-lesson 
in the value of sea power which the country had learnt from its 
dependence on sea-borne imports throughout thewar. Interest 
in the naval question was first revived by the Washington 
Conference, where, as we have seen, Italy demanded, and in large 
measure obtained, recognition as France’sequal on the seas. 
But for several years afterwards Italy’s new rulers were too 
deeply immersed in domestic affairs to pay attention to the navy. 
It therefore remained neglected till 1924, when the appearance 
of the French Naval Statute—with its implied resolve to make 
the Tricolour supreme in the Mediterranean—a length spurred 
Italy into action. Since then successive programmes have been 
introduced, the execution of which, as in the case of the French 
statute, has not been retarded by the London Naval Conference 
of 1930. To the Limitation Treaty born of that Conference 
neither France nor Italy is a party. Both, therefore, are at 
liberty to build as many warships as they wish, provided these 
are outside the capital ship category. 

Notwithstanding her other financial burdens, Italy is now 
spending money freely on the development of her navy. In the 
construction of cruisers she has already outstripped France, and 
the latter’s superiority in destroyer and submarine tonnage is 
being steadily reduced. It is no longer possible to doubt the 
reality of the competition between these two Powers. Italy has 
matched the French 10,000-ton cruisers ship for ship, endowing 
her vessels with an equal armament but higher speed. To offset 
the French super-destroyers—which, with a displacement of 
nearly 3000 tons, are virtually small cruisers—Italy designed her 
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already famous ‘ Black Band ’ cruisers, eight of which have been 
built or laid down. The fastest ships of their size afloat, they 
could overtake and cut down the largest French destroyers. This 
is so well understood in France that plans have been prepared of 
ships larger and better armed than the ‘ Black Band’ type, and 
no secret is made of the motives prompting their design. 

Further evidence of the close naval rivalry that now exists 
between the two Powers can readily be adduced. France views 
with some apprehension the approaching completion of the 
German ‘ pocket battleships,’ which have justly attracted world- 
wide attention. In spite of the small displacement of 10,000 
tons, each of these Diesel-driven ships has a speed of 26 knots, 
and an armament of six 11-inch guns. They are, therefore, much 
more powerful than any cruiser, and their exceptionally wide 
radius of action, which renders them largely independent of shore 
bases, gives them a strategical significance out of all proportion 
to their modest tonnage. Asa counter-weight to these formidable 
German vessels France proposes to build in the near future a trio 
of 23,000-ton battle-cruisers of high speed, each mounting twelve 
13°4-inch guns. This announcement was followed by an official 
intimation from Rome that the laying down of the projected 
battle-cruisers would be the signal for Italy to start constructing 
ships of equal, or superior, tonnage and armament. Italy, in short, 
is determined to duplicate every new measure that France may 
take for the reinforcement of her navy. French opinion resents 
this attitude, which is construed as a thinly-veiled attempt to 
dictate the future strength of the French Navy. A few weeks 
after the London Conference—which had strongly accentuated 
Franco-Italian differences on the naval question—and while 
negotiations were actually proceeding between Paris and Rome 
with a view to settling the thorny problem of relative strength at 
sea, Italy produced a bombshell in the form of a new building 
programme, embracing no fewer than twenty-nine vessels, of 
which twenty-two are submarines. France has not yet responded 
to this challenge, but that her next naval budget will provide fora 

large increment in tonnage is scarcely open to doubt. 

Side by side with all this activity in the dockyards of the two 
Powers a reciprocal development of naval bases is proceeding. 
The French Government, alarmed at the defenceless state of 
Corsica, is hurriedly repairing the deficiency. Long-range guns 
are to be mounted at Ajaccio, and at other points in the island, 
which has great strategical importance, permanent and mobile 
defences are to be provided. Similar measures are being taken 
at Bizerta, the naval basein Tunis. Italy is constructing torpedo 
and aerial stations in Sardinia and Sicily. The significance of 
these preparations is too obvious to require emphasis. They 
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indicate a common belief in the possibility of an armed clash, a 
belief that finds candid expression in the not least responsible 
organs of opinion in either country. It is not proposed here to 
explore the circumstances which have given rise to friction 
between the Latin Powers. They are well known to every student 
of foreign affairs. While we may devoutly hope for a peaceful 
accommodation of the questions at issue, it is futile to blind 
ourselves to the alternative possibility. Two civilised nations do 
not in these days make open preparations for war without good 
cause. Whil< it is not suggested that the naval building race 
between France and Italy betokens the imminence, or even the 
probability, of a conflict, the feverish construction of warships 
and naval bases, the military activity on the frontiers, and the 
acrimexious tone of Press comment in the two capitals, are all 
symptoms of a martial temper which no interested party can 
afford to ignore. 

With the exception of the principals themselves, no party 
is more interested than the British Empire. The most cursory 
glance at the map will explain why. We have immense interests 
in the Mediterranean, which in the eventuality we are considering 
would become the battle ground of the rival fleets. Along this 
main highway of our Eastern trade there passes a very large 
proportion of our food and material imports. On any day of the 
week hundreds of British merchantmen will be found scattered 
over the Mediterranean. The Red Ensign is seen in every port, 
and between the Suez Canal and Gibraltar there flows a con- 
tinual stream of British ships. Their route traverses the very 
waters in which the contending fleets would be most fiercely 
engaged, as, for example, the comparatively narrow passage 
between Tunisia and Sicily. These waters would become the 
hunting ground of swift torpedo craft, submarines, minelayers, 
and aircraft, all bent upon damaging the enemy. It needs little 
imagination to picture the hazards to which neutral shipping 
would be exposed in the midst of this murderous cut-and-thrust 
mélée. 

It is not as though such a war would be primarily an affair of 
battle fleets moving in stately array, their advance heralded by 
skirmishing craft whose mission it would be to keep the arena 
clear. On the contrary, the struggle we have in view would 
almost certainly resolve itself into a series of lightning raids on 
enemy communications and vulnerable parts of the coast, surprise 
attacks by mosquito craft, operating independently or in mass, 
and a campaign of attrition ruthlessly conducted with torpedo, 
mine, and bomb. This forecast is amply borne out by the 
character of the vessels which the rival navies are building. 
Both are concentrating on the production of heavily-armed 
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cruisers and torpedo-carriers, which have scarcely any protection 
save their high speed. France also has in hand the largest sub- 
marine programme in the world, and dozens of underwater boats 
are on the stocks in Italian yards. The lavish use of mines is 
indicated by the large number of vessels, specially built or con- 
verted, that each navy has prepared for the sowing of these 
infernal engines. A naval mine is a blind weapon; it does not 
discriminate between belligerent and neutral shipping, but deals 
out destruction impartially to foe and friend alike. While the 
sowing of mines on the high seas is forbidden by international law, 
this prohibition was not always observed during the Great War. 
Moreover, it not infrequently happens that mines laid in a pro- 
claimed area break away from their particular field and roam 
the seas at large, a deadly menace to navigation. The aeroplane 
and the submarine, however circumspectly handled, both con- 
stitute a danger to neutral shipping—the first because the tre- 
mendous speed at which it travels renders difficult the timely 
identification of the flag under which a ship may be sailing, the 
second on account of its limited vision and its natural reluctance 


to rise to the surface in the presence of a suspicious vessel. We — 


must therefore be prepared to find aerial and undersea craft 
inclined to attack first and inquire afterwards, as they so often 
did in the late war. 

Let us now consider the situation in which neutral shipping in 
the Mediterranean would be placed in the event of a Franco- 
Italian conflict. Almost from the moment it had entered that 
sea, either through Gibraltar Strait or the Suez Canal, the mer- 
chantman would be in constant jeopardy. The belligerents 
would, no doubt, have notified the presence of their respective 
minefields and indicated swept channels that were open to 
neutral shipping, but even'so the risk from mines would be ever 
present. Furthermore, since the use of false colours is a legiti- 
mate ruse de guerre, the Red Ensign would not of itself give 
immunity from attack, and certainly not from detention and 
search. Serious enough in daylight, the perils would be multi- 
plied tenfold after nightfall. The unhappy merchantman might 
find itself caught between raiding flotillas steaming at full speed 
with masked lights, while the darkness was shattered by gunfire 
and exploding torpedoes. In the circumstances here depicted it 
would be impossible to guarantee the safety of neutral lives and 
property, and no redress could reasonably be expected. No 
part of the 1920-mile route from Port Said to Gibraltar would be 
free from danger, though ‘incidents’ would be most likely to 
occur in the middle and eastern Mediterranean. The only safe 
policy would be to give the war zone a wide berth, and that would 
mean abandoning the Mediterranean route entirely. It has been 
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suggested as an alternative course that British ships might be 
assembled in convoys at Port Said and Gibraltar and then be 
shepherded through the war zone by British cruisers. This, 
however, would be a delicate business, liable to cause serious com- 
plications with one or other or both of the belligerent Powers. 

The question of what policy Great Britain should adopt is 
one that calls for the most earnest consideration, which it is 
doubtless receiving from the responsible authorities. There are, 
of course, weighty objections to evacuating the Mediterranean 
for the duration of a war that might be protracted. On balance, 
however, this admittedly drastic decision would appear to be 
the wisest and most prudent one we could take. It would involve 
very serious disadvantages, which will be dealt with later, but it 
would have the supreme merit of reducing to a minimum the 
risk of our being drawn into a quarrel that was none of our 
making, and with the origin of which we had no concern. While 
it is scarcely conceivable that this country would, in any circum- 
stances, allow itself to become an active partisan on either side, 
an attempt to conduct ‘ business as usual’ within the zone of 
hostilities might easily invite regrettable complications with one 
or other of the warring Powers. 

There would, of course, be no question of withdrawing our 
naval forces from the Mediterranean. Merchant shipping alone 
would be affected. With the Mediterranean route barred, the 
bulk of our trade with the East and with Australasia would have 
to be carried on by way of the Cape of Good Hope. This would 
produce a temporary but very serious disorganisation of the 
shipping industry. Voyages would take longer to complete and 
be more expensive, with the inevitable result of higher freight 
charges. Congestion would occur at bunkering stations on the 
new route ; no fixed schedule of sailings and arrivals could be 
depended upon for the first few months, and serious delays would 
be the rule rather than the exception. There would certainly 
bea shortage of food, the extent of which can only be conjectured, 
and some form of Government control might be necessary to 
ensure the equable distribution of supplies and to keep prices at 
a reasonable level. Industry throughout the land would suffer 
from a dearth of raw materials, and unemployment become still 
more widespread. In a word, the repercussions of a Mediter- 
ranean conflict would be felt in this country almost as directly 
and hardly less severely than those of a war in which Great 
Britain herself was engaged. That is why, as I ventured to hint 
at the beginning of this paper, the state of Franco-Italian relations 
is at all times a matter of capital importance to the British public, 
however little that fact may be understood by the majority. 

It would be rash to assume that a conflict between the two 
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Powers in question could be localised. French and Italian pub. 
licists freely discuss the prospects of intervention by other parties, 
mentioning Spain and Jugo-Slavia in particular. In other 
quarters the temptation to wipe out old scores or to fish in 
troubled waters would constitute a danger which might, or might 
not, be averted by joint and resolute diplomatic action by the 
greater neutral Powers. Even though the conflagration were 
kept within its original bounds, it must gravely impair the 
political and economic stability of all Europe, to say the least, 
Thus, to restore peace at the earliest moment possible would 
become a communal interest. 

While it would be futile to speculate on the outcome of a 
Franco-Italian war, which might be decided on land rather than 
by action afloat, it is conceivable that sea power would prove to 
be the decisive factor, and therefore a brief examination of the 
respective naval forces will not be out of place. In both countries, 
until lately, the capital ship was considered to be of secondary 
importance. The comparatively restricted waters of the Mediter- 
ranean were thought to have become too dangerous for the great 
ship, which, even when cruising on the high seas, requires a 
screen of smaller craft to protect it from submarine attack. A 
Mediterranean campaign would offer unique opportunities for 
surprise tactics by surface and submarine torpedo vessels, and 
also by aircraft, owing to the proximity of the main strategic 
routes to hostile bases. Both Powers have therefore devoted 
themselves to the multiplication of light craft, and neither has 
built a capital ship since 1914, though each maintains in servicea 
few old battleships of pre-war design. 

Recently, however, France has been compelled to reconsider the 
big-ship question owing to the appearance of the German ‘ pocket 
battleships,’ the first of which, the Ersatz Preussen, is shortly 
to be launched. The completion of these ships, four in number, 
will disturb the naval equilibrium in northern waters, where 
France has geographical and political commitments that cannot 
be neglected. As naval critics point out, none of the ships in her 
current programme are equal in fighting power to the Ersatz 
Preussen, which could therefore operate with impunity off the 
Atlantic seaboard of France and even penetrate to the Mediter- 
ranean, emulating there the exploits of the Goeben and harassing 
the French communications. It should be added that, in the 
judgment of French critics, a German-Italian alliance is a con- 
tingency not too remote to be left out of consideration. 

After prolonged discussion in Parliament and Press, it has 
now been decided to build a group of battle-cruisers sufficiently 
powerful to neutralise the German type. Whereas the latter has 
a displacement of 10,000 tons, a speed of 26 knots, and an arma- 
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ment of six 11-inch guns, the projected battle-cruisers are to be 
of 23,000 tons and 30 knots speed, with an armament of twelve 
13-inch guns. Italy, as we have seen, taking the very natural 
view that ships ostensibly built against Germany could be used 
with equal effect against herself, has served notice of her intention 
to build similar ships ; and so, in the course of this year or next, 
both Powers may have capital ships on the stocks. As regards 
smaller craft, each Power so far has laid down seven 10,000-ton 
cruisers. In addition, France has built three fast cruisers of 
8000 tons, mounting eight 6-inch guns apiece ; a training cruiser 
with the same armament but of 6500 tons and 25 knots; and a 
cruiser-minelayer of 5215 tons. In all, therefore, France has 
twelve modern cruising ships, besides a reserve of four old ex- 
German vessels, still rated as effective. 

Italy stands in a rather better position. To her seven 
10,000-ton cruisers she has added eight vessels which have 
qualities sufficiently remarkable to attract widespread attention. 
Named after famous condottieri—Giovanni della Bande Nere, etc.— 
they combine phenomenal speed with powerful armament in a 
hull of only 4900 tons. More than one of these ships has touched 
40 knots, and all are capable of steaming at 38 knots for long 
periods. They may be regarded as a ‘reply’ to the big French 
flotilla leaders, which eventually will number thirty. The latter 
average 2500 tons, their speeds ranging from 35 to 39 knots. 
In armament (four 5-inch or 55-inch guns), seaworthiness, and 
tadius of action they are virtually light cruisers. Italy has 
nothing quite comparable to these vessels, but she has recently 
completed twelve very powerful destroyers of 2000 tons. She has, 
indeed, a numerical superiority in destroyers, being able to muster 
ninety boats against the French total of eighty. Nor must the 
Italian flotilla of some forty small and obsolescent torpedo-boats 
and the swarm of ‘M.A.S.’ torpedo-carrying motor launches be 
overlooked, since in the Great War tiny craft like these were 
occasionally employed with deadly effect, as when Captain Rizzo 
sank the Austrian battleship Sankt Istvan with his little motor 
launch on the high seas. All the above figures are approximate 
only, and may at any time be reduced by the scrapping of obsolete 
units. In submarines the advantage is definitely with France. 
When the respective programmes have matured that country will 
possess nearly a hundred boats, and Italy about seventy, but the 
French establishment will be more modern and have a much 
higher average of tonnage, seaworthiness, and radius. 

Both navies, it will be seen, are amply provided with the light, 
mobile types, which appear to be well adapted to the peculiar 
strategical conditions of a Mediterranean campaign. Many of 
them, it is true, have only a limited radius of action, but in a war 
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zone where the distance from base to objective would in most 
cases be short this would not detract seriously from their aggres- 
sive value. The French lines of communication with Tunis 
would be menaced by torpedo craft operating from harbours in 
Sicily and Sardinia, while the Algiers—Marseilles route lies well 
within striking distance of cruisers and large destroyers based 
upon those islands. On the other hand, the entire western 
coastline of Italy is accessible to French naval forces ; nor would 
the Adriatic be immune from their attentions. 

Italy, too, is largely dependent on supplies from overseas, 
especially cereals, coal, and petroleum, and as all her trade routes 
converge at points within easy reach of attack, she would have to 
reckon with a serious diminution, if not a total paralysis, of her 
floating trade. France, on the contrary, would be much less 
embarrassed in this respect, because traffic entering her Atlantic 
ports would run very small risk of molestation, and in the Mediter- 
ranean her trade routes would be guarded to some extent by the 
measures taken to protect the transport lanes between North 
Africa and the Provengal coast. 

Taking these facts into consideration, after comparing the 
respective forces likely to be available, an impartial observer finds 
it difficult to resist the conclusion that Italy would be heavily 
handicapped in a duel with France. Since this must also be 


evident to the rulers and people of one of the most intelligent 
nations in Europe, there is no need at present to take an alarmist 
view of the political situation in the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, 
since it unquestionably contains disturbing possibilities, its 
further development will be watched with anxious interest by all 
who have the cause of peace at heart, and, for the reasons 
explained above, not least by the statesmen of our own Empire. 


Hector C. BYwaTER. 
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CHINA LOOKS BACK AND FORWARD 


Ir no news is good news, good news is too often, journalistically, 
no news. Civil war and banditry in China command the front 
page of foreign papers. But when, as in the past three months, 
war ceases and the Government can attend to the bandits, China 
goes out of the limelight. The fact is understandable, because 
the slow work of reconstruction is dry reading for all but those 
personally concerned, but none the less regrettable. The Chinese 
complain that only their tribulations get noticed; their efforts 
and successes pass unremarked. Yet the importance to the world 
at large, and to British business in particular, of a peaceful China 
doing the great business that she might do is such that we cannot 
afford to ignore what is happening. A conference of all the lead- 
ing politicians and generals has lately agreed on a scheme of 
reform which truly may set China on a new path. The chief 
recalcitrants are overseas, or sufficiently broken to give no serious 
cause for alarm ; the backstairs politicians in Nanking—at least 
as great a cause of mischief as the old militarists—appear to be 
cowed into good behaviour, and the better men, reinforced by all 
public opinion, know what ought to be done and appear deter- 
mined that it shall be. It is indeed a thrilling moment in 
Chinese history, that calls for a clear understanding of bygone 
failure and some estimate of future possibilities. 

The causes of last year’s quarrel between North and South 
liefar back. From the day of its establishment as the Government 
of China, Nanking set itself to centralise all power in its own 
hands, operating throughout the country by means of its 
appointees the ¢angpu, or district councils of the Kuomintang. 
In the light of events since the Manchu downfall in 1911, the 
scheme was theoretically justifiable. But it ignored certain 
obvious and insurmountable difficulties—the colossal size of 
China, the wide differences of thought and character in different 
provinces, and the very real and age-long practice of local auto- 
nomy. The viceroys were practically kings in their own domains. 
A certain allegiance and financial contributions were due from 
them to the throne, which also saw that they did not kick over 
the traces; otherwise they did pretty much as they stan 
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Even the villages largely managed their own affairs, the person 
of importance for them being the ¢pao, or headman, much more 
than the nearest magistrate. The chain of responsibility from 
tipao to viceroy and thence to the throne was clear and unbroken, 
But it sat loosely enough on everyone’s shoulders. 

The change which Nanking tried to institute, with direct 
personal supervision extending even to little details of life, such 
as the number of gods that might be worshipped and the amount 
permissible to be spent at funerals and weddings, was a tremendous 
innovation, irksome enough in any case and proving still more 
intolerable in operation. Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s political teaching 
dwelt strongly on the importance of cultivating local autonomy, 
But he also prescribed a ‘ period of political tutelage’ during 
which the Kuomintang, invested with absolute power, should 
educate the people in democratic practice. Still more insidiously, 
though in all good faith, he taught that there must always be two 
classes—one fit to be trained in statesmanship, one fit only to be 
trained in citizenship. This principle and the idea of political 
tutelage were seized upon by the Kuomintang in Nanking with 
avidity, and from them developed the party, or rather factional, 
tyranny which has earned the Kuomintang so much unpopu- 
larity. Chiang Kai-shek himself has denounced it in unsparing 
speeches, and it lies at the root of the fighting of the past 
two years. In the instrument of government promulgated in 
October 1928, which had actually been meant to cut down their 
powers, the Kuomintang adroitly got themselves inserted as the 
source of all authority, above all law, ipso facto right in whatever 
they might decree. To take but one example of the Kuomintang’s 
autocracy. In January 1930 an attempt was made to pass a 
People’s Bill of Rights, guaranteeing the equal status of all 
Chinese before the law, security of person and property against 
arbitrary arrest and interference, freedom of speech and the like. 
The Bill was backed by the veteran revolutionist, the late General 
Tan Yen-kai, a man of high prestige ; Dr. Wang Chung-hui, the 
noted jurist ; and Mr. Hu Han-min, an intimate of Dr. Sun’s and 
one of the most influential men in Nanking. Yet it was turned 
down by the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
on the ground that during the ‘ period of political tutelage ’ Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s will, and the interpretation thereof by the Central 
Executive Committee, contained all that was necessary—which 
may be true in theory, but certainly has not been verified in 
practice. 

The rule of the tangpu, or district councils, composed entirely 
of youths not above twenty-three years old, has been particu- 
larly oppressive, and has, more than anything, made Nanking 
unpopular. At best their fanaticism and arrogance have led them 
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to upset all sorts of old customs, with resulting confusion and 
hardship. Too often they have simply helped themselves to other 

’s possessions with both hands. Only a year ago Nanking 
issued a mandate forbidding confiscation of ‘enemy’ property 
by the éangpu without its express permission—' enemy ’ being 
the convenient word to justify a raid on anyone who appeared 
worth squeezing. The omission from this order of any reference 
to process of law and legal conviction after due trial of the alleged 
‘enemy ’ may be noted. 

There is certainly no suggestion that the faults were all on 
one side. Conspicuous as its shortcomings have been, Nanking 
stands for ideas which approve themselves to thinking Chinese, 
and it can correct its faults. The flat refusal of provincial generals 
to disband their armies was an ominous sign, a defiance which 
no Government could tolerate and which the country’s welfare 
could never endure. Politically, too, the old-fashioned tuchuns 
and generals have nothing to offer the country. Even those who 
love Nanking least would have viewed with dismay its defeat by 
the Northern Coalition, the adroit and slippery Yen Hsi-shan ; 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the so-called Christian general, trained wholly in 
camps, with his peasant mind and ever unaccountable move- 
ments; Wang Ching-wei, the fiery leader of the extreme left wing 
of the Kuomintang, almost a Red; and the riff-raff of all the 
political cliques of the past ten years. So strangely assorted a 
crew of antique militarists, hot-headed revisionists, and subtle 
intriguers could never have held together for a month, and must 
have plunged China into infinite trouble both at home and 
abroad. Such men might be difficult to fit into any democratic 
system, and it may be that to stamp them out by force of arms 
was the only way. But one cannot help thinking that Nanking, 
better educated as it was, might have shown more statesmanship 
and patience. Above all, it should have remembered that the 
North is not the South ; that it has different thoughts and customs 
and desires ; and incidentally that it had a serious grievance in 
the removal of the capital from Peking, which spelt ruin for tens 
of thousands, in no way alleviated by the harsh rule of the new 
officials from the South. Nationalism, indeed, is not to be defined 
by the footrule of any faction. There are as good Nationalists in 
the North as in the South, though their methods may not agree at 
all points. The fact will have to be borne in mind if the reforms 
promised by the Kuomintang Conference in November are to bear 
lasting fruit. 

One heard the first mutterings of approaching storm at the 
Financial Conference in July 1928, when Nanking sought to 
centralise all revenues in its own hands, allotting so much for each 
province. Wuhan and Canton flatly declined ; they had borne 
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the heaviest share of the recent wars, they averred, and needed all 
their money for themselves. There have always been enough 
pro-Nanking men in Canton to preserve the alliance, although 
Canton has never been any help to Nanking financially. The war 
with the Wuhan generals—Joab types to a man—was probably 
inevitable. A brilliant little campaign, planned and supervised 
by General Chiang Kai-shek’s German adviser, the late General 
Bauer, it was completely successful in its immediate aim ; but it 
left one evil legacy. Feng Yu-hsiang’s expectation of getting 
Hankow for himself was disappointed ; then his hopes of Tsingtao, 
on the Japanese evacuating that valuable seaport. In high 
dudgeon he retired westwards into Shensi, blowing up bridges 
and destroying railway tracks behind him. That autumn (we are 
still in 1929) saw the indecisive war between Nanking and Feng 
Yu-hsiang, temporarily broken off by reason of the alarming 
state of the Russian quarrel over the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
but none the less solidifying the alliance between Feng and Yen 
Hsi-shan of Shansi and leading to the protracted and ruinous 
struggles of the past year. 

Why Yen Hsi-shan allowed himself to be embroiled with Feng 
against Nanking remains a mystery. As the ‘ Model Tuchun,’ 
his enlightened rule of Shansi might have been expected to put 
him on the other side. That both Feng and he are Northerners 
counts, of course, a great deal, while his thorough understanding 
of his own countrymen and old-fashioned preferences would make 
him suspicious of the semi-foreign experiments of Nanking. 
Perhaps the young men about him forced his hand. But above 
all, he appears to have distrusted General Chiang Kai-shek. When 
the latter had gone to Peking specially to confer with him in July 
1929, Yen retired into a foreign hospital in the Legation Quarter, 
until Chang Hsueh-liang of Manchuria arrived on the scene witha 
strong bodyguard. Chinese in Shanghai said that Yen was afraid 
that, if he helped Nanking to destroy Feng, it would turn upon 
him immediately afterwards. It was many months before he 
actually came out in the open. He played the diplomatic game 
with infinite craft—duplicity, some will say ; a real desire to save 
the country from more war, his friends’ verdict—and he has been 
beaten all round. 

Yet for a time it really looked as though he might win. Onno 
other ground is it possible to explain the Diplomatic Body's tame 
acceptance of his seizure of the Tientsin Customs, remembering 
how, in 1923, they had sent a dozen gunboats to stop Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen from doing exactly the same with the Customs at Canton. 
June was a very black month for Nanking. On the 8th the com- 
bined forces of Kuangsi and General Chang Fa-kuei’s ‘ Ironsides,’ 
advancing from the south, where they had given up the apparently 
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hopeless task of capturing Canton, took Changsha and thus 
offered a serious threat to Nanking’s hold on the Yangtze. On 
the 25th Yen Hsi-shan’s army occupied Tsinanfu, capital of 
Shantung, the Government’s troops falling back into north 
Kiangsu. The importance of Tsinanfu was more moral than real. 
But Changsha was vital, and the Government detached a strong 
force, which, with the aid of all available gunboats, not only 
regained Changsha, but effectually broke the Kuangsi invaders 
on July 2. Again, on July 30, Changsha was captured by Com- 
munist forces, which even advanced right up to the Yangtze bank 
at Tayeh, in Hupeh. But for the timely arrival of British and 
American gunboats to evacuate the foreign residents, of Japanese 
marines at Tayeh, and the sending of a strong detachment of the 
Green Howards on board H.M.S. Cumberland to Hankow, it is 
probable that the Reds would have secured a hold on the middle 
Yangtze. They evacuated Changsha after a few days, it is said 
on payment of a million dollars, but not before they had wholly 
or partly destroyed all official and sixty mission buildings, includ- 
ing two hospitals and seven schools, and thoroughly looted this 
proudest of Chinese cities. 

All this seriously delayed the Government’s attempts to 
recover Tsinanfu. But the Northern alliance was running short 
of munitions and its casualties had been heavy. On August 16 
Nanking’s forces entered Tsinanfu, capturing 30,000 rifles and 
130 guns left behind by the Shansi troops in their flight. The 
Northern power was broken, further evidence of which is found 
in the subsequent recriminations between Feng and Yen that each 
had failed to come to the other’s assistance at crucial moments, 

Whether Chiang Kai-shek would have succeeded in reaching 
Peking we can only guess. At the end of September Chang 
Hsueh-liang, the ‘ Young Marshal,’ son and successor of the famous 
dictator of Manchuria, Chang Tso-lin, made a dramatic interven- 
tion, sent troops to take charge of Peking, and announced that he 
would work solely for peace, for reforms in the Government accept- 
able to all classes, for the end of the party monopoly of power. 
Assiduously courted by both sides, he had hitherto refused to move. 
Now he had chosen his moment well. Nanking was hardly less 
exhausted than the North and the country utterly sick of war— 
Chang was in a position to dictate to both sides. Actually he 
attempted no such thing, and has used his unique opportunity 
with great discretion. As a Northerner, he cannot have wished 
to see the North utterly smashed, with tangpu and Southern 
officials reseated on its neck. Yet he has dealt fairly by Nanking, 
and seems to be, as those who know him best are sure he is, 
genuinely desirous of real reform and peace. A good athlete, a 
hard worker, an ardent promoter of education, to which he has 
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contributed large sums from his own pocket, the Young Marshal 
flies the Nationalist flag, but steadily refuses to allow a single 
- Kuomintang official in Manchuria ; and, while judiciously push- 
ing on the development of his provinces on modern lines, he 
manages to keep his father’s ultra-conservative old generals in a 
good temper: altogether, one gathers, a wise young man. 

And at this juncture a tribute is due to the wisdom of General 
Chiang Kai-shek. Here, indeed, is one of the most interest- 
ing figures on the world’s political stage to-day. His enemies 
vehemently denounce him as the arch-militarist. Yet he is un 
doubtedly more statesman than soldier, though it was by military 
ability that he raised himself from an obscure captaincy in Canton 
to his present lofty position. His countrymen do not like him 
much, chiefly, perhaps, because of his reticence and because he 
does not suffer fools gladly. He loathes the interminable argu- 
ments to which Chinese, even more than most, politicians are 
prone; raps out short, sharp questions which go to the root of 
the matter; muses for a moment on the answer; and, having 
apparently satisfied himself that he has seen every aspect of the 
question, is not to be drawn into further talk. Yet he hasia 
charming manner; though naturally grave, his smile is of rare 
fascination; and with all the affairs of State about him he appears 
to have endless time to spare for the casual conversation of 
visitors. His visit to Peking to meet Yen, alluded to above, 
showed him for the first time the strength of the antagonism to 
Nanking. He seems to have set himself to find out the cause, and 
found it in the lethargy, the inertia, the monopoly of power, the 
arrogation of peculiar privileges by the Kuomintang, which he 
has since repeatedly lashed in public speeches of ever-increasing 
sharpness. Last Chinese New Year’s Day Chiang paid a surprise 
visit to every department, to see how they were obeying the order 
against celebration of the old holiday—Government having 
decided to change the calendar—and found them all but one 
empty and deserted. ‘ How can we expect the people to obey the 
law when we do not obey it ourselves ? No one respects the law, 
that is our stumbling-block,’ he cried at next week’s memorial 
service to Dr. Sun. And a little later, in another public address‘ 


We have been criticised by foreigners—and, I think, not without 
reason—of being capable only of empty talk and incapable of action, Not 
only have we failed to carry out the measures of reconstruction decided 
upon, but the various Government organs have not even made any attempt 
to carry them out. ' 


A fortnight after the Young Marshal’s intervention, General 
Chiang issued a manifesto accepting the three principal demands 


of the North—participation in the Government by the people, the ~ 
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calling of a People’s Convention, and convening of a Party Con- 
gress. The last congress, held in March of the previous year, had 
been carefully packed by Nanking, and Chiang evidently saw the 
necessity of depriving his enemies of further excuse for their 
¢easeless denunciation of the ‘ illegal’ Government. The mani- 
festo infuriated the politicians in Nanking. Some declared that 
Chiang had simply surrendered to the North ; others pretended 
to endorse his promises, but stipulated for provisos which would 
have emasculated the whole pledge, But the Young Marshal 
arrived in Nanking on November 12 for the plenary session of the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Committee which was to thrash 
out a scheme of reform, the alliance between him and General 
Chiang was firm ; the best men in Nanking were on their side ; 
and the ‘ backstairs ’ men gave way. 

Remembering that General Chiang had become 'a Christian 
the month before, the tone of his speech at the opening of the 
Central Executive Committee Conference is singularly interesting. 
Some have suggested that his conversant is a political move. 
The answer is that no political advantage for him is anywhere 
discernible—rather the reverse, since the Kuomintang as a body 
are strongly anti-Christian. And though there is no lack of faults 
in Chiang’s character and career, there is a vein of seriousness in 
him which accords ill with so sordid an explanation. One does 
not; somehow, hear Chiang exclaiming that ‘ Paris is well worth a 
Mass.’ In his conference speech he tells the party that they have 
become ‘ the object of general dislike and hatred,’ because ‘ most 
of our members have not learned to be good and virtuous men.’ 
The spirit of self-oblivion is the test of fitness for responsibility. 
He goes on to denounce ‘ the state of corruption into which party 
affairs have degenerated’; yet ‘ not a single case of impeachment 
and prosecution of corrupt officials has so far taken place.’ And 
he ends with a plea for an amnesty so that ‘those who were 
originally comrades of the party but have been led astray may 
return to the party fold and make a fresh start.’ 

The Central Executive Committee manifesto issued a week 
later promised a general amnesty to political offenders, a purging 
of corrupt officials, a general overhaul and tightening up of 
government machinery, strenuous measures against banditry and 
famine, the convocation in May of a ‘ National People’s Conven- 
tion as expressly enjoined in the will of our late party leader’ 
(Dr. Sun), and district autonomy to ‘train the people to parti- 
cipate in local autonomous government.’ In order to neutralise 
the power of the generals, the eighteen provinces are to be cut up 
into seventy new administrative divisions; but one wonders 
whether the Chinese people will like this change, and whether it 
May not be secretly meant to rivet the Kuomintang’s powers on 
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the districts, where every circumstance cries for relaxation. The 
lack of any reference to finance and army disbandment is the most 
serious omission ; on these points the People’s Convention is sure 
to fasten quickly.. For the rest, the self-righteous tone of the 
manifesto means nothing in China ; it is merely ‘ face-saving ’ to 
offset the very large concessions now announced. 

If I have at all succeeded in presenting an intelligible picture 
of recent events in China, the chief feature must be the absolute 
supremacy and impeccability hitherto claimed by the Kuomintang 
as source of all power and unquestionable guide in every action ; 
and now they have climbed down, faults are admitted, corruption 
of officials is admitted, enemies are welcomed as friends, and the 
people, formerly taught that they are but little children who must 
look to the Kuomintang for everything, are accepted as worthy 
to share in the affairs of State. If indeed these promises are faith- 
fully carried out, the bloodshed and waste of China’s wars will 
have produced a fruitful harvest. 

No one imagines that the manifesto will be accomplished 
without a struggle. The ‘ backstairs’ men have yielded for the 
moment. But we may be sure they are already scheming how to 
scuttle the People’s Convention and keep their privileges intact. 
They will be telling themselves that dozens of inconvenient pro- 
mises have had to be given to pacify the people and it was always 
quite easy to evade them. Why not now? The answer—and 
the hope of a better outcome this time—lies in the new atmosphere 
of the country, in the determination of Nanking’s best men, 
strengthened by the alliance between Chiang Kai-shek and Man- 
churian Chang, and above all in the truly frightful state of national 
disorder, summed up in the words ‘Communism,’ ‘ taxation,’ and 
‘soldiers.’ In truth, there is more than enough in these to 
compel the coldest precisians of political technique to a sense of 
realities. 

Since returning to England I am often asked whether there 
are any Russian agents in the Communist forces which have been 
committing such frightful ravages in Kiangsi, Hunan, and parts of 
Fukien and Hupeh. The weight of evidence is against this supposi- 
tion, though there may be a few.. But it has been very difficult for 
suspicious Russians to get into China since the Nationalists broke 
with the Soviet in 1927, and equally difficult, one would say, for 
Moscow to send money to the Chinese Communists. These hordes, 
amounting to many thousands, are of a variegated colour—at the 
top, out-and-out Reds, the men trained by Borodin and even in the 
Moscow propaganda school; and at the bottom a riff-raff of 
unpaid soldiers and peasants made desperate by bad times and 
taxation. But that there is a regular Communist organisation, 
connecting one army with another, and calling itself the Soviet 
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Government of China, cannot be doubted. So far back as a year 
ago several Legations received reports from their consulates in 
Central Southern provinces, indicating the development of a 
genuine Communist uprising, knit in a single system and following 
uniform procedure. Several missionaries, escaping from the Red 
bands, have borne the same testimony. The outrages committed 
on missionaries are known to all the world. Well over a hundred 
were kidnapped last year by the Communists, many of them 
remaining in captivity under conditions of inconceivable filth, 
privation, and suffering before they could be rescued. Twenty- 
one Roman Catholics and twelve of other denominations have 
been murdered, among them five devoted women—the Misses 
Cajander, Ingman and Hedengren, Finnish ladies, who met their 
deaths in Kiangsi last February ; and Miss Nettleton and Miss 
Harrison, whose heads were hacked off (there is evidence that 
the first report of their being shot was incorrect) in Fukien last 
October. 

It must be remembered that for every foreign victim 10,000 
Chinese have suffered death or torture or ruin. Acensus in Hupeh, 
published early last year, revealed a decrease in the population of 
3,000,000 people in three years ; and this in a nation which breeds 
at a rate inconceivable in Europe. In May the officials of Kiangsi 
published an estimate of the ravages of Communists in their pro- 
vince since the previous July, showing 37,712 houses burnt and 
82,304 people killed. And returns could only be obtained from 
forty-three of the eighty-one hAsiens, or counties, of Kiangsi, the 
test being in Red hands. In November the Kiangsi Residents 
Federation and the Kuomintang of the same province sent a 
heartrending appeal to the Central Executive Committee Con- 
ference then sitting : 

When a town or city is captured by the Reds (the tele- 
gram said) the citizens are at once robbed of their title deeds, 
which are burned, and they are robbed of their own property, 
which is distributed among the members of the Communist 
Party. The wealthy are kidnapped and held for ransom, and 
those failing to pay the money demanded of them are sub- 
jected to the cruellest forms of torture, their limbs being 
slowly and painfully severed from their bodies. Merchants 
and farmers are forced to surrender their goods and their 
grain, and these are confiscated and distributed among the 
Reds. Apart from the ‘ proletariat’ everybody is branded 
as corrupt and ruthlessly tortured or murdered. Women and 
girls are subjected to the most indescribable violence and 
outrages. Even the poorest who are not members of the 
Communist Party are turned out of their homes, robbed of 
their belongings, and deprived of their houses, which are 
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burned for no reason other than that they are not themselves 
Reds. 

Up to the present, the telegram goes on to say, no fewer 
than 150,000 innocent people have been brutally murdered 
by these Communists-bandits and more than 1,500,000 
others have fled for refuge to the neighbouring provinces, 
Of houses, 103,000 have been burnt to the ground in Kiangsi 
alone, and the people’s losses exceed $3,500,000. 

There is quite enough independent evidence to prove that this 
picture is in no respect overdrawn. Within recent weeks General 
Chiang Kai-shek has put himself at the head of the troops that 
are to stamp out the Reds, and we cannot doubt that the Govern- 
ment will do its utmost to suppress them. But military operations 
alone will never succeed in putting down outlawry in a country 
where all tactical advantage is on the outlaws’ side, and where, 
as often before, they can retire into mountain fastnesses and bide 
their time. Until taxation and the burden of the army is lightened, 
there will always be abundant recruits for the life of a bandit, 
whatever coloured flag he flies. 

It is still far too soon to see what success will attend the 
efforts of Mr. T. V. Soong, Minister of Finance—and we may 
believe his promise that they will be very determined efforts—to 
abolish ékin and all other miscellaneous forms of internal taxa- 
tion, substituting for them a form of provincial excise collected 
by a few stations under the Central Government's control. Likin, 
the one-tenth of x per cent. instituted to pay for the Taiping 
Rebellion, and very soon to be collected every twenty and even 
ten miles on trade routes, was bad enough. But in the past few 
years it has had added to it innumerable other devils worse than 
itself. Any and every excuse serves for the imposition of a tax. 
Tax offices abound on every creek and river and highway. At 
Chungking, the gateway of wealthy Szechuan, fourteen separate 
taxes are levied on every bit of cargo. In Hupeh I was told not 

long ago on good authority that a farmer coming into Hankow 
with produce would be mulcted at eighteen or twenty tax stations 
in a journey of fewer miles. Every tax office supports a swarm of 
harpies, who will combine as one man to defend their perquisites, 
and Nanking’s authority is still shadowy even in the limited parts 
of China it is supposed to control. Asan example, The Times 
correspondent in China reported, on December 18 last, that a 
number of generals, nominally subject to Nanking, were obsti- 
nately holding on to seventy-four engines and 1443 railway wagons 
though repeatedly told to give them up. Even in the metropolitan 
province of Kiangsu, within easy reach of Nanking and the great 
cities of Soochow and Wusih, bandits swarm ; and in the Yangtze 
delta itself fleets of pirates, though officially reported at intervals 
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to have been exterminated, continue to prey upon native shipping 
and the coast villages. But even partial success for Mr. Soong— 
and all friends of China will wish him the utmost—would be an 
immeasurable relief. The low price of silver, which has reduced 
the people’s purchasing power to vanishing point, is attributable 
to many causes, but not least among them is the complete failure 
of the last three export seasons in China, which has been due to 
taxation quite as much as to banditry and civil war. 

The burden of the vast sprawling armies which have grown 
up all over China was vividly shown in Mr. Soong’s financial 
report for 1929. Of a total revenue of $434,440,712 (including 
loans) received by the National Government, $40,000,000 went 
in civil administration, rather more than $160,000,000 in foreign 
loan service, and $209,536,969 in military establishments. But 
fourteen provinces were not included in this account, all of which 
had to maintain hordes of soldiers; nor is mention made of 
the extent to which private persons are preyed upon by the troops, 
who are often no better than bandits. 

Who will bell the military cat ? It is, perhaps, not surprising 
that the Kuomintang manifesto last November refrained from 
mentioning it. Possibly the People’s Convention next May will 
open a way and district autonomy lead to what many people 
believe is the only possible solution of China’s constitutional 
problem. In 1919 the Nationalists were very keen on the idea 
of a Federated States of China. They dropped it for control by 
the Kuomintang as described above, but it none the less commends 
itself as the only workable scheme for so huge a country. It is in 
accord with ancient practice, and it would also seem to offer the 
only feasible means of military disbandment. In Imperial days 
there was no national army; the viceroys maintained such 
troops as they required and, because they were colleagues in no 
fear of attack by each other, they kept their forces as low as 
possible. If a similar system were restored on lines compatible 
with the new democratic. ideas, it is reasonable to hope that 
similar results would ensue. 

For the moment one does not look beyond the People’s Conven- 
tion in May and the hopes that it inspires. If indeed it is a reality, 
if its conclusions are permitted to fructify and are ‘not sterilised 
or mocked by political intrigue, it may lay the foundations 
of a new China. Behind the murk and horror of the past three 
years one must not overlook the real work that has been done 
Somehow 4000 or 5000 miles of road have been built—not very 
good roads, perhaps; but one is not particular in China, and they 
have given a wonderful impetus to the motor-omnibus traffic, to 
which British manufacturers ought to pay attention. Many cities 
have completely transformed themselves with spacious boulevards 
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and large buildings. The land for these roads, it is true, is usually 
acquired with ruthless disregard for private rights. But on the 
whole the merchants seem resigned to the idea that they will get 
more out of half their property thus remade than out of all as.it 
once was. The new education and freedom of girls, who are now 
found working in competition with or alongside men in all ranks 
of life, is a change of enormous possibilities. Western education, 
which too often has only distracted the boys, has had the happiest 
results among girls, who as mothers of the next generation may 
well hold China’s future in their hands. 

More than all else, perhaps, it is to be remarked that 
Nationalism, with all its failures, has bred a new spirit in China, 
Business men generally feel a personal interest in their country’s 
affairs, such as they never seemed to feel even twenty years ago, 
Their anger at the shortcomings of the Kuomintang is not only 
because their pockets have been touched. They are hurt, too, by 
the sense of China’s failure ‘to make good.’ These men provide 
material on which Nanking ought to have drawn long ago, to 
broaden and stabilise the base of its power ; and if ‘ the people's 
participation in the Government ’ is to be more than a mere phrase, 
if business men are to be admitted to a reasonable share in the 
management of affairs, instead of being continually overruled 
and browbeaten by raw youths hardly out of student stage, then 
indeed there is hope of the dreams of the revolution coming 
true at last. 


But infinite patience will be required. The whole machinery 
of ordered government has been so badly strained and undermined, 
the country is so exhausted, the forces of those who thrive on 
faction and anarchy are so numerous and greedy, that years of 
dull effort are needed to repair the ravages of the past two or three. 
Haste and over-confidence have ever been the reformers’ stum- 
bling-block, and the Kuomintang would not have had to swallow 
the bitter pill of the November manifesto if they had been less 
impatient to accomplish every reform, as their mandates so often 
have demanded, ‘ within three months.’ Moreover, there is 
always the danger that the swing-over towards district autonomy 
may be made too violently. Although accustomed to manage so 
much of their own affairs, the Chinese are not politically minded 
and have a marked disinclination for mixing in politics, which 
experience tells them too often means getting into the clutches 
of those above them and incurring the hatred of those about them. 
From this point of view Dr. Sun’s provision of a ‘ period of poli- 
tical tutelage’ was well designed ; the misfortune was that the 
wrong type of men were chosen to be the tutors. But these, the 
hated tangpu, are, we may hope, a thing of the past. Everyone 
even in Nanking agrees that their power must end ; and already 
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certain beneficial steps have been taken in tightening up the 
machinery of government, in giving more power to the Ministers 
of departments, and, best of all, in restricting the import of arms 
and munitions and thus paring the claws of contumacious generals. 
The coming year promises to be the turning-point in China’s 
fortune. If peace can be kept, the foundations of a new era may 
indeed be well and truly laid. There is a new sense of realities in 
the political atmosphere, a clearer appreciation of what has been 
wrong hitherto and what must be done to retrieve the past. A 
way has been opened to better things, and one would fain believe 
that those are numerous enough and strong enough who are 
determined that the gate shall not be slammed at the eleventh 


hour 
QO. M. GREEN. — 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION: ITS CAUSES 
AND EFFECTS 


THE depression from which agriculture is suffering in 1931 
has lasted with varying intensity for eight or nine years. Till 
recently it has been localised, conditions being really bad only in 
those regions where two-thirds or three-quarters of the land is 
under the plough, and the ground is either heavy clay, difficult 
and costly to work, or light and infertile soil on chalk, sand, or 
gravel, easy to cultivate, but yielding poor crops. 

The immediate cause of the depression in these arable areas 
is not in doubt. It is due to a fall in prices combined with com- 
paratively high costs of production, parts of which are fixed 
artificially. Let us take the position in April 1930. The average 
price of cereals was only 6 per cent. above the pre-war level, 
live-stock and live-stock products 49 per cent., and the index of 
general agricultural produce 37. On the other hand, nominal 
wages were higher by 76 per cent., and, since hours of work were 
shorter, the average cost of labour was at least double what it 
was in 1913. On ordinary arable land, labour accounts for 30 or 
40 per cent. of the total outgoings. Rents are low and artificial 
fertilisers cheap, but most of the farmer’s other charges, like 
labour, are approximately doubled. Probably his total outgoings 
have increased by 50 per cent. since 1913. In April 1930 this was 
fairly balanced for those who produced only live-stock products 
by an increase in price of 49 per cent. But mixed farms with 
a price-index somewhere round 37, and still more corn farms with 
an index of perhaps 10, were getting into an impossible posi- 
tion. Indeed, these figures show the immediate cause and roughly 
measure the intensity of the depression in arable farming a 
year ago. 

But during the last few months the renewed and catastrophic 
fall in world prices, especially marked in cereals, has made even 
the better soils unremunerative. In November 1930, while the 
general agricultural index had fallen to 29, barley prices were 
only 11 per cent. above, and those for wheat and oats were II 
and 17 per cent. below those in 1911-13. Moreover, milk produc- 
tion, till recently a sheltered and flourishing industry, found its 
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autumn market crumbling away. Many dairy farmers had to 
sign contracts at prices much lower than those contemplated by 
the nominal ‘ agreement,’ while others were unable to find a 
purchaser. Doubtless, increasing competition from condensed 
milk and dried milk powder, partly of foreign or overseas origin,? 
and the unusual luxuriance of autumn grass, were the immediate 
causes of the misfortune, but in times of falling prices immediate 
causes do but precipitate a fall due ultimately to deeper and 
more general tendencies. It is these deeper and more funda- 
mental causes which I propose to discuss in these pages. 

Some of them are agricultural. The world increased ‘its 
acreage and production of wheat by about 10 per cent. between 
191t and 1925, and by another 17 per cent. (making 27 per cent. 
in all) by 1928. The resulting surplus has lowered the price; 
lowered it greatly, because the demand, unlike that for most 
industrial products, has little elasticity. Everywhere wheat- 
growers are depressed, and everywhere Governments meet the 
emergency by remedies—subsidies, protection, or what not— 
calculated to relieve the local situation and in reality tending to 
increase the glut. Similarly with sugar: with production arti- 
ficially stimulated in many countries, the world market is over- 
loaded. In such circumstances surpluses have somehow to be 
disposed of, and ‘ dumping ’ on the one open market is inevitable. 
In other cases a favourable season, such as we have recently 
seen for potatoes and last autumn for grass, creates an excess of 
home production. 

The latter trouble can probably be cured by orderly marketing, 
provided that the producers can hold together and deal effectively 
with surplus supplies. To enable them to do so is the object of 
the Marketing Bill now before Parliament. The former—a world 
over-production and its consequence, dumping—is a more difficult 
problem. The consumer gains by cheapness and has more to 
spend on other things. Moreover, cereals are a very small part 
of English agricultural produce. The corn-grower suffers, but 
the much larger number of those who buy feeding-stuffs for live- 
stock gain by cheap corn. Somehow we want (1) to take full 
advantage of the cheap produce which other countries are kind 
or foolish enough to send us, (2) to’see that the consumer gets the 
benefit of the cheapness, and (3) to secure, while prices are falling, 
an adequate preference for the home farmer. If a quota of 
English wheat in the English loaf can be arranged without 
checking the flow of cheap foreign wheat for the poultry farmer, 
it may point the best way to help the arable farmer over the 
present emergency. To this proposal we shall return on a later page. 


1 The production of dried or condensed milk in 1924 was 123,000 cwts. 
Imports in 1924 were 102,337 cwts., and in 1928 they were 199,706 cwts. 
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Irrespective of surpluses and dumping, it is probable that the 
costs of production of cereals in new countries, where the land is 
flat and the fields very large, so that full advantage can be taken 
of combine-harvesters and other modern machinery, and where 
the aim is high production per man rather than per acre, is less 
than is yet possible in England. It may be, as Mr. Orwin has 
argued, that, to meet the new era of high wages, similar specialisa- 
tion is, and will be, necessary on English arable farms, even when 
the Governments of the world have ceased to subsidise the growth 
of unwanted wheat ; or again, it may be necessary on some soils 
to replace the familiar rotations by alternations of four years of 
corn with four years of temporary grass to reduce the total labour 
bill. It may be that English dairy farmers must somehow get 
their costs of production down into closer conformity with the 
‘manufacturing ’ prices of overseas countries. Increased efficiency 
is always desirable. 

Nevertheless, when all these reasons and remedies for our 
troubles are told, one feels there is more behind. Wheat and 
sugar may be overdone, and English milk may lose its monopoly. 
But the reduction in prices is not confined to products for the fall 
in which special reasons can be assigned. The fall is general, and 
to examine its ultimate causes we must seek historical parallels 
and differences in former depressions, and take some account of 
the economic theory of prices.? ’ 

In reviewing the history of agriculture for the last 100 years 
we see alternating periods of prosperity and adversity. When 
the Napoleonic Wars and their immediate effects were over, a 
serious depression lasted from 1822 to 1848. From 1850 to 1873 

_ agriculture flourished, and British landowners and farmers led 
the world in the adoption of new methods. In 1875 the long 
depression, which older folk remember so well, began. Some- 
where about 1900 the tide turned once more, and between 1904 
and 1914 modest profits were made. The war and post-war boom 
will be in all our minds, and we are still in the depths of the 
depression which followed. In each time of adversity the imme- 
diate cause was the same—a fall in the general average prices of 
agricultural produce, a fall too rapid for the costs of production 
to be adjusted to the lower level. Some fell more and others less, 
but, on the whole, agricultural prices moved with the prices of 
other wholesale commodities. 

The alternative ebb and flow during the last century may be 


® The Agricultural Crisis, R. R. Enfield, Longmans, 1924; Report of the 
Committee on the Stabilization of Agricultural Prices, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Econ. Series, No. 2, 1925; Politics and the Land, Camb. Univ. Press; 
1927; ‘Gold and the Price Level,’ Sir Henry Strakosch, Economist, July 5, 
1930. 
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seen in the following table for the average prices of all wholesale 
commodities, the values for 1900 being taken as 100 : 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE PRICES OF WHOLESALE COMMODITIES 
amuin widteeneds ' 

1821-25 .. 154 as { Agricultural 

1846-50 .. 116, ~ r , depression. 

1871-75 .. 138 » sbi, Renepersty. 
894-98) 2 ATO oo! come Deperseion. 

1933 131° - + 38. Prosperity. 

1920 is goat * ‘ nine Great prosperity. 

1927 x40} * — 54. Depression. 
It will be seen os Table I, that each period of agricultural 
depression coincides with a period when the average price-level 
of all wholesale commodities was falling. Since the agricultural 
index number was instituted in 1873, we can show this conformity 
numerically, and illustrate it graphically as on Diagram I. (see 
below). 

The diagram shows that the curve of prices is subject to wave- 
like variations with a period of a few years. But beneath these 
superficial waves there is a steady tidal drift either up or down. 
From 1870 to 1900 prices on the whole were falling, and from 
1900 to 1914 they were rising, though short-term oscillations 
sometimes masked for a while the long-term drift. It is the long- 
term drift with which we are concerned in considering agricultural 
prosperity and depression. 


AVERAGE PRICES (1900=10D) 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE —— 
(Ministry of serene) 


Vor. CIX—No. + 
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It is clear from the diagram that average agricultural prices 
rise and fall in close conformity with those of other wholesale 
commodities. This fact indicates that, in searching for causes, 
we must look for general ones which affect all prices, and not only 
for those special to agriculture. Single commodities, pigs (say) 
or potatoes, are, of course, affected by special causes, but some 
of these would produce a rise and some a fall. When, super- 
imposed on these chance oscillations, the general average is 
moving up or down, we must look beyond special causes and seek 
for general ones. For instance, the fall in wheat from 1873 to 
1900 was about twice as much as the average fall in all agricultural 
produce. Hence we may fairly say that about half the fall was 
due to causes special to wheat, chiefly that competition of the 
new wheat-growing countries to which the whole trouble is usually 
assigned, and half to causes common to wheat and to other agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural commodities. Table II. shows that 
similarly during recent years, on the average, agricultural prices 
have fallen pari passu with others, though again cereals have 
suffered most. Here are the figures, with pre-war prices put as 
Too. 


TABLE II,—AVERAGE PRICES 


Allcom- Agricultural Allcom- Agricultural 
Year. modities. produce. Year. modities, _ produce. 


1920... 205 .. 292 1925 .. x60 .. 159 
RQZI.... 20 + IBA... 0;; 230 r9—26_—~««. «+48... ISI 
1922 (ies «=OI54~Ciwes«CKQ 1927 -- I44 -- 144 
TORS ws TER one. EOP FT TOMD. cc AR cy Be 
1924 .. 164 .. 16% es Se 


What, then, are the causes which produce these general 
changes in the average price-level of all wholesale commodities ? 
Perhaps we must first ask, “ What is price?’ It is the amount of 
money in cash or credit that is given for a unit of any kind of 
goods or services. If the amount of money available increases, 
as by the influx of precious metals into Europe after the discovery 
of the New World, and new ways of investmen' put it into circu- 
lation, its value falls ; more of it is given for tive commodities, 
and prices rise. The same effect is produced by ihe introduction 
of banking methods which enable cash to be used as a basis for 
credit and its velocity of circulation to be increased. On the 
other hand, if money becomes relatively scarce, in the long run 
its value rises—that is, prices fall. 

In the middle years of the nineteenth century, when the gold 
of Australia and California increased the supplies of money, and 
the development of railways gave it profitable investment, prices 
rose, and the depression of the ‘thirties and early ‘forties passed 
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away. In the years 1871 to 1874 Germany, the United States, 


and finally France and the other nations of the Latin Union, 
demonetised silver. The demand for gold reserves increased its 
value, prices began to fall, and depression returned. The only 
countries where farming still paid well and land values rose were 
those, like India and the Argentine, whose currencies were not 
based on gold. By 1896 the South African mines had increased 
the world stock of gold. At the first rising wave, a -term 
upward tide began to flow and prosperity returned. 

Superimposed on these slow and long-continued movements 
in the general price level, as said above, are the short-term oscil- 
lations due to the trade cycle. It may be emphasised once more 
that it is the general trend with which we are here concerned. 
The short-term waves are due to more complex causes, different 
at different times. 

During the recent war the urgent need for materials and 
services involved also a need for means of payment. Bank 
money was created, and salaries and wages were raised faster 
than the goods they were used to buy could be manufactured. 
This process is the essence of inflation, and led to the hectic boom 
in prices which lasted till 1921. In that year a natural reaction 
began, business contracted and prices fell, a process hastened and 
intensified by deliberate deflationary measures, 
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By 1924 this natural reaction had spent itself, and appearances 
indicated a period of stability. In England that stability was 
upset by the return to the gold standard, which involved a rise 
in the value of the pound sterling to its old parity with the dollar, 
and a concomitant fall in the price of world commodities 
measured in pounds. Other countries followed, and now most 
‘ civilised ’ nations have currencies based on gold, and a conse- 
quent need for gold reserves. The history of 1871-4 is being 
repeated, and a general downward drift of prices has been estab- 
lished. Of course, with each falling wave, other causes have been 
at work. In 1929 agricultural over-production, the financial crash 
in America, unrest and a fall in the value of silver in India and 
China, previous over-borrowing by Germany and Australia, and 
a general failure to invest savings, all produced their effect. 

Nevertheless, agriculture is but one among many depressed 
industries, and the problem of them all is one and indivisible. 
The effects of a changing level of prices can be stated first in 
general terms, and the special agricultural repercussions be dealt 
with later on. If the value of money in terms of goods and 
services is falling—that is, if prices are rising—those with fixed 
incomes suffer, but active industry flourishes. Goods increase in 
value while being made or transported, and fixed charges, such as 
the interest on loans or debentures, are satisfied with a continually 
decreasing fraction of income. Profits increase, obsolete plant 
can be replaced, capital accumulates, and new industries can be 
started. Such a period was seen when, in the sixteenth century, 
the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru were poured into Europe 
through Spain. On the other hand, when money is scarce or not 
being used and its value rising, so that. prices fall, those in the 
enjoyment of fixed incomes can buy more and more. But manu- 
facturers and farmers find that markets are always against them. 
Values shrink while goods are being made or crops grown. Fixed 
charges become more and more burdensome as an increasing part 
of the receipts has to go to pay them. Finally profits vanish, and 
when it is impossible to carry on any longer out of capital resources 
the wheels of industry stop. Illustrations are numerous, from 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire to the depression of 
to-day. 

Another effect has become important, especially in modern 
England. Sheltered industries, which enjoy some form of natural 
protection, put up their prices and wages during a boom, and, 
owing to their strong economic position, are able to maintain 
part or all of their gains during the ensuing slump. 

The growing discrepancy between wholesale prices and retail 
prices and wages is shown by the following table. The figures 
in the last column give wage-rates ; owing to shorter hours the 
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total average cost of labour is now about 100 per cent. above 
pre-war. 


TABLE OF PRICES 
M(Boomomich. (cont of ving). Eaton 
300 200 217 (Dec. ’19) 
225 245 275 (Dec. ’20) 
160 220 254 
159 r8r 196 
159 173 175 
166 177 
159 175 180 
148 180 
> . 144 181 
1928 . . 179 
1929 : . 176 
1930 March . 119 174 
» June - 113 174 
» september 105 — 
» December 98-7 — 


Thus in September 1930, while wholesale prices were down to 
pre-war figures, retail prices were still 55 per cent. above them. 
In this way the sheltered and retail trades engage more than their 
fair share of the available money and credit, so that the stringency 
affects more keenly the unsheltered trades exposed to world 
competition ; thus in them the fall of prices is accentuated. 
Moreover, since the unsheltered trades, in their low-priced struggle 
for life, have to use the high-priced products of the sheltered 
trades, their costs of production remain high, their profits vanish, 
and they themselves languish or die. 

Agriculture is not one trade, but many trades—some sheltered, 
some partially sheltered, and some unsheltered. Hence, till just 
lately, dairy farmers have done fairly well, poultry farmers have 
gained by cheap corn, while growers of cereals have been brought 
neartoruin. The ‘turn-over’ of agriculture is slow, its economic 
lagis long. Acorn crop harvested in August and sold at Christmas 
may be sown the previous autumn on land prepared at an even 
earlier date. Hence farming, especially arable farming, suffers 
more than most other trades by a rapid fall in prices. There are 
three partners in the agricultural industry—the landowner, the 
farmer, and the labourer—and they are differently affected by 
depression. The labourer is now protected by wages boards and 
minimum wages, and his real income is higher than before the 
war. The farmer who bought his land on mortgage is in a bad 
way ; the tenant farmer has been helped by reductions in rent. 
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Average English agricultural rents in 1929 were only about 10 per 
cent. more than in 1913, and are still falling. In the depressed 
arable areas they are below pre-war figures. Outgoings are much 
higher—on the average, about 55 per cent. of the gross rentals— 
so that rea] net rents, allowing for the change in the value of 
money, are only about half what they were, while taxation takes 
away much more of the residue. The landowner is bearing a 
heavy share of the burden of agricultural depression. 

The chief agricultural effect of depression has been the 
acceleration of the conversion of arable land to grass, a process 
long going on save during the short war-time ‘ ploughing cam- 
paign.’ The British farmer has thus taken advantage of the 
special qualities of our soil and climate, and the preference of our 
markets for high-grade products. Doubtless it has been a right 
policy. It has enabled the farmer to meet depression and main- 
tain the total value of his output in the face of growing difficulties, 
But it gets less effective year by year. East Anglian climate and 
land will not support good permanent grass, and there is already 
an over-production of milk, Although some kinds of dairying 
need as many men as ordinary arable cultivation, on the whole 
the increase of grass decreases employment, though it is difficult 
to say by how much. 

There are no official figures for the employment given by 
different types of farming, though some information may be 
gleaned from the county returns of The Agricultural Output, 19258 
The highest proportion of arable land, 80 per cent., is in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Here the total number of workers employed per 
Tooo acres was 40°7. The most exclusively dairying county, 
Cheshire, employed 39°8, Somerset and Dorset 28-7 and 28%. I 
suspect that those figures do not include the farmer himself—a 
negligible correction on the large arable farms of Cambridgeshire, 
but one which would appreciably raise the figures for total employ- 
ment on the smaller farms of the West. Middlesex has a large 
number of horticultural holdings, and shows the high employment 
figure of 116-2. Kent (66-8) and Worcester (42-2) show large 
numbers because of fruit growing, and the Isle of Ely (63%) 
because of potatoes, but these last three returns include a high 
proportion of casual labourers. Besides the official county 
returns, there are certain studies of farming published by uni- 
versities and colleges. Thus in Four Years Farming in East Anglia, 
issued by the Cambridge School of Agriculture, the average total 
employment is shown as 40-1 per rooo acres, of which 4-8 repre- 
sents unpaid family labour and 35-3 whole-time wage-earners. 

Well-managed forestry employs about twelve men per 100 
acres while the preliminary planting is going on, and about one 

* Cmd, 2815. 
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man per 100 acres thereafter. In the Census of 1921 the number 
of foresters and woodmen was given as 10,539, and in 1924 the 
Agricultural Tribunal estimated the number as nearly 16,000—an 
increase probably due chiefly to the efforts of the Forestry Com- 
mission. The area under wood was about 3,200,000. acres, so the 
actual employment was about one man to 200 acres, showing 
that British woods are under-staffed. Forestry works in well 
with cottage holdings, because it needs more men in the winter, 
but it is clear that, both from the economic point of view and also 
from that of employment, afforestation is desirable only on very 
poor land. 

Taking the farming industry of England and Wales as a whole, 
between 1911 and 1929 the number of men engaged in agriculture 
gtadually shrank by about 130,000. This is partly due to the 
conversion of arable land into grass land, but it also reflects the 
introduction of improved methods and new forms of machinery 
which economise labour, while, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment of market gardening must have increased the numbers. 

Till now there has been no such unemployment in farming as 
in other depressed industries like coal and iron. It must be 

ised that further improvement in methods—the only way 
by which the farmer can adapt himself to new conditions— 
inevitably means a decrease in agricultural employment, though 
that decrease should, of course, be offset by increased demand for 
labour in other trades benefiting by the wealth saved or created 
by this economy. We must accept the paradox that the way to 
increase total employment is for each business to economise in 
labour, provision being made for the hardships of transition. 

And now, after this short analysis of the causes and effects 
of agricultural depression, we must turn to consider possible 
remedies. 

To go to the root of the evil we must somehow restore con- 
fidence to an impoverished and disheartened world, and, when it 
takes courage and turns the wheels of industry faster, provide 
adequate currency and credit to finance its growing business. 
Twice in the last century depression was turned into prosperity 
by the discovery of new goldfields, and the consequent slow rise 
in general prices. In a fully explored world it is unlikely that 
large new gold supplies will come to light. Business is growing 
at about 3 per cent. per annum, and, it is to be hoped, will grow 
faster. The stock of monetary gold is increasing only at about 
2 per cent., while the South African goldfields are showing signs 
of exhaustion. Unless some steps are taken to economise gold 
by international action, or some other method of control devised, 
we are faced with a time of falling prices—a time to which no 

« See Report of the Gold Delegation of the League of Nations. 
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limit can be assigned. With present habits and customs, this 
inevitably means still further depression and unemployment in 
all nations. The most important permanent measure, then, is to 


provide for an expansion in currency and credit when the trade 
of the world revives and needs them. 

Perhaps it is premature to discuss details, but a few general 
remarks may be of interest. As long as the chief nations havea 
common basis for money, this country could not act alone. To 
increase its currency and credit would put up its internal price 
level and thus increase the burden on the unsheltered and export 
trades. Unless we abandon the gold standard, international action 
is necessary. The simplest measure would be for the central banks 
of the world to guarantee each other in increasing the ratio of 
credit to reserves when more is wanted. Another method would 
be an agreement to hold part of the reserves in silver, valued at 
its market rate. This would widen the basis of credit and raise 
the price of silver, thus improving the purchasing power of India 
and China in the markets of the West. 

International action to control currency and credit is difficult, 
and its results must be slow. Is there anything of another nature 
which one country—this country in particular—can do to help 
matters ? Put shortly, the trouble is that the pound sterling is 
rising in value in terms of goods and services, and some but not 
all costs are fixed in terms of money. [fall costs, including wages 
and fixed charges such as interest, could be adjusted continuously 
and automatically, we should still have the loss due to economic 
lag, but the worst consequences of a falling level of prices would 
be overcome.: The fall in the wholesale prices of unsheltered 
commodities could be handed on to the sheltered and retail trades, 
the cost of living would fall, and all would be nearly as before on 
a lower level of prices. The chief obstacle to such an adjustment 
is the difficulty of lowering costs, including nominal salaries and 
wages in the sheltered industries. Perhaps this obstacle is in- 
superable, but international action, even if possible, will be slow, 
and the need is urgent and immediate if our depressed trades are 
to be saved. The old automatic method of reducing wages with 
prices has been destroyed by unemployment insurance and fixed 
wage-rates. Any adjustment now must be. made by consent, 
though the conditions of unemployment pay should certainly be 
stiffened. Here, I think, is the first great test of democracy. Will 
the electorate and the trade unions face facts, and allow nominal 
wages to be lowered now, so that industry may survive and grow, 
and pay increasingly high real wages in the future ? The figures 
for wholesale and retail prices, given on page 337, show that the 
excess costs in the retail trades keep up the cost of living far more 
than would, for example, any of the proposals made for ‘ taxing 
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food.’ There are, of course, great difficulties in reducing retail 
prices. We all think in terms of nominal salaries and wages, and 
naturally resist their reduction, even if assured that the cost of 
living will come down and real incomes be less affected. A com- 
plete cure on these lines is probably hopeless, but any action 
tending to reduce the spread between wholesale and retail prices 
which may be possible will do something to help other remedies. 

Another method of cure for our troubles would be to increase 
the efficiency of industry fast enough to bring real costs of pro- 
duction down in conformity with nominal prices. With the 
present rapid fall in prices, especially in such agricultural products 
as cereals, this is physically impossible, but any increase in 
efficiency helps, and every effort should be made to lower the real 
costs of production. These three correlated remedies, then, seem 
to me necessary for a radical and permanent cure for the troubles 
of industry, and of agriculture as a part of it: (z) An increase in 
the efficiency of all industrial and agricultural processes ; (2) the 
passing on, as far as possible, of the fall in wholesale prices to 
tetail trade, so as to lower the cost of living and other costs of 
production ; (3) preparation for an expansion in world currency 
and credit when growing trade needs it. 

There remains the problem of rescuing industry from the 
trough of the present wave. Bank rates are low and credit 
abundant, so the immediate obstacles are not monetary. It isa 
question of tiding over the present emergency and of restoring 
confidence. The fundamental measures described above deal 
with the future, but to carry men on till times improve and give 
them courage, temporary measures may be necessary; corn- 
growing in particular is in a desperate state. If anything is to be 
done, we must choose between subsidies and protection in some 
form. It seems to me that payers of income tax cannot sub- 
sidise all depressed trades, and agriculture can make out no 
better case for a subsidy than can some others. On the other 
hand, I think there is more to be said for protecting agriculture 
than for protecting other trades. British farmers supply the 
home market and cannot satisfy the whole of its demands. There- 
fore protection, if confined to agricultural produce, could certainly 
keep agricultural prices at a remunerative level, and do so without 
directly raising the price of any export. Moreover, one of the old 
arguments for the free importation of food—that, by lowering the 
cost of living, it enabled us, while maintaining a high standard of 
life, to pay low nominal wages and thus keep down the costs of 
production—is less convincing now that, either by wage boards 
or the influence of trade unions, wages are artificially fixed, and, 
for the most part, fixed without reference to the cost of living. 
Again, owing to the economic power of the distributing and retail 
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trades, consumers of foodstuffs do not get the full benefit of low 
wholesale prices. For all these reasons, economically a stronger 
case can be made out for protecting agriculture than for pro« 
tecting any other industry, though it may be more difficult 
politically. 

In normal times the case for free trade is, I think, unanswer- 
able. But, as a temporary remedy to soften the fall of prices in 
such an emergency as this, protection, where it can be shown to 
be effective, seems to me justifiable. In the unsheltered branches 
of agriculture protection would be effective, and the only question 
that remains is whether the harm that it would do might out 
weigh the good. Let us take the case of wheat. Ifa duty, high 
enough to make the price remunerative, were put on all imports 
of wheat and flour, doubtless the harm done, in an increased cost 
of food, would be great. But suppose that a part of the market 
were reserved for the English farmer and free imports welcomed 
for the rest. Millers would be legally bound to buy English wheat 
to a certain fraction of their whole purchases, and this quota 
could be adjusted to give, by the natural play of demand and 
supply, a remunerative price for English wheat. This scheme 
would only put up the cost of a loaf of bread by one-tenth to 
one-fourth of a penny as prices varied, and, to the consumer, 
would be almost or quite inappreciable. He might well be asked 
to bear this negligible burden in exchange for the continued 
benefit of free imports of ‘dumped’ and other cheap foreign 


Thus I think the best special measures for the relief of agri- 
culture are, firstly, improvements in marketing for such things as 
milk and potatoes, where imports are less important than home 
supplies ; secondly, for unsheltered commodities like wheat, a 
modified form of protection, such as would be given by a quota 
system limited to a term of years. This seems the least harmful 
and dangerous plan of relief which is practicable. I think this 
scheme may be justified as a temporary measure, but I must 
point out that protection will not long protect in face of shrinking 
prices, and neither the arguments for protection nor those for 
free trade go to the root of the evil—a fall in the general level of 
world prices due chiefly to monetary causes. It is that process 
that must be stopped if we seek a permanent cure for industrial 
and agricultural depression. 


W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM. 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS TANGLE 


TUBERCULOSIS has been described as ‘ one of the most curable’ 
diseases. The authority for this comforting and encouraging 
statement is Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who for several years was, 
of all laymen, probably the one best qualified to express an opinion 
on such a point. In spite of this, however, the melancholy fact 
remains'that most of the recognised victims of this curable disease 
aré never cured.’ What is the meaning of this disturbing dis- 
crepancy ? Either the disease is not curable, or the methods at 
present employed are at fault and responsible for failure to cure, 
and, indeed, to stamp it out altogether. Very few authorities 
would admit that tuberculosis is incurable. The truth is that it 
can be ‘ cured,’ meaning thereby that the morbid changes which 
it produces in the body can be rendered quiescent’ and later 
obsolescent with varying degrees of permanence and success. 
Comparatively few cases, however, are brought to a state of heal- 
ing which can definitely and without euphemism be described as 
‘cured.’ In this article an attempt will be made to explain this 
present failure to cure tuberculosis and to point out how this can 
be successfully effected. 

The question is not merely a medical one. It concerns every 
tatepayer and taxpayer very intimately. The cost of tuberculosis 
is enormous; there are about 350,000 known victims of tuber- 
culosis in this country, some of whom are in sanatoriums, receiv- 
ing treatment which costs the ratepayers anything up to 3/. a 
head per week. Others, having had this treatment, are endeavour- | 
ing—usually with little success—to find work. In the meantime 
they, and their wives and young children if they have any, are 
supported by the ratepayers. These ex-sanatorium patients are 
often capable of conveying infection, often compelled to live in 
the same room as their families, with the result that the spread of 
infection is facilitated, These unfortunate people are a burden to 
the State and a menace to their friends and relatives unless they 
can secure enough money to pay for the special conditions in 
which alone they can hope to stay the progress of the disease and 
protect their families from their own fate. According to Sir 
Robert Jones, it is quite usual for the consumptive father of a 
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family, unemployed and maintained by the municipality, to cook 
the children’s meals while the mother goes out to cook other 
people's in order to increase the family’s slender resources, When 
the weather is cold or damp the family remain indoors, the 
windows tightly shut, breathing infection! Thus consumptives 
multiply and the cost of tuberculosis mounts up. 

Is all thisinevitable ? Andifnot, why doesit goon? In order 
to discuss this it is necessary to revert to the earlier question of 
the curability of tuberculosis. Ifit is curable, why is it not cured? 
The answer to this is that, like many other diseases, it is curable 
only if taken in time. If definite evidence of disease is detected 
in an early stage and treated before it has time to make much 
headway, it can be brought to a standstill and is unlikely to cause 
any further trouble. Take the analogy of a butterfly net: a 
small tear when it first appears can easily be patched up and the 
whole net will then perform its normal functions. If, however, 
the small hole is neglected and the het is continually in use, it will 
certainly grow larger and larger. When a large hole has developed, 
it is difficult to patch up, and the repair takes longer; and, 
further, the net is unlikely ever to be quite satisfactory, as it will 
always be liable to break open, and probably, after one or two 
more accidents of this kind, it will be thrown away and a new one 
substituted. 

Much the same sequence of events occurs in tuberculosis. The 
tubercle bacillus begins operations in a small way, and if treat- 
ment is promptly given the counter-measures overcome it by 
walling-up the troublesome bacilli in a sphere of calcium. As the 
whole metabolism of the patient has been trained in the course of 
treatment to favour calcification, and so to suppress this kind of 
invasion, it is improbable that any further advance of the disease 
will take place. It is then possible to claim that a cure has 
been effected. If, on the other hand, the disease has made 
considerable progress before treatment is given, not only is the 
walling-up process far more difficult, but it takes much longer. 
It may be that the maximum calcifying powers of the patient 
cannot keep pace with the progress of the disease, and in this 
event the condition becomes hopeless and death must ensue. 
When the disease has been unopposed for an appreciable time, a 
big hole, or cavity, results ; and, even if calcification of the tuber- 
culous foci subsequently takes place, the cavity remains. The 
patient is then handicapped in several ways. His injured lung 
will obviously not serve him as well as an uninjured one. At the 
same time, unless he maintains his power to keep the bacilli 
walled-up, the disease will break out afresh, very likely with fatal 
results. In these circumstances cure is out of the question, for 
lung tissue once destroyed cannot, so far as is known, be renewed. 
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What will be possible in the future, who can tell? But in the 
‘meantime, what is to be done ? 

Medical opinion is unanimous to the effect that patients should 
be treated in as early a stage as possible, and the Ministry of 
Health, being fully alive to the importance of this, persistently 
urge local tuberculosis officers to secure early notifications. Every 

ible medical and administrative measure is indeed taken to 
enable them to do so; and yet in a recent Ministry report! Sir 
George Newman was compelled to admit that in 4593 instances in 
1928 death preceded notification! If medical and administrative 
activity alone could solve the problem there would not be more 
cases of tuberculosis than of cholera. But it is overwhelmingly 
clear that the praiseworthy methods now in operation do not 
achieve anything like the reward they deserve. The majority of 
admissions to sanatoriums are not early cases: the big hole is 
there, the lungs have been permanently damaged, and cure is out 
of the question. The reasons for this delay are nor far to seek, 
and will be found by examining the patient’s rather than the 
medical man’s position. A working man, feeling tired, somewhat 
slack, and perhaps slightly dyspeptic, goes to a doctor, is given a 
tonic or some bismuth, and away he goes. Not feeling much the 
better, he may comment unfavourably on doctors and take a few 
patent medicines, but still without any benefit. After a time he 
begins to cough a little: nothing serious, just a dry irritating 
cough, for which he has a linctus. The lassitude increases, and 
one day he decides to go again to the doctor, who may suspect 
nothing and prescribe accordingly. A bottle of medicine, and 
the man goes off hoping that it may perhaps do some good. On 
the other hand, the doctor may say that he suspects tuberculosis, 
and thus brings his patient face to face with a difficult problem. 
If found to be tuberculous he may be sent to a sanatorium and his 
family have to live as best it may without his earnings, for these 
will probably cease ; his employer may not keep his job open for 
him, and even if he does the other workmen may object to his 
presence when he returns. No other employer is likely to employ 
‘a consumptive,’ fresh from a sanatorium, when plenty of fit men 
are available. Eventually he decides that, whatever happens, he 
must not be found out: after all, he does not really feel ill, only 
alittle below par—quite able to do his job, but tired in the even- 
ings. So he continues to work, and avoids that suspicious busy- 
body of a doctor—because he literally cannot afford to be tuberculous. 

That explains why early notifications are scarce, and the 
problem of tuberculosis is as yet unsolved, In the first place, the 
early signs are vague, indecisive, and ‘might be anything’ ; 
secondly, for a worker to be diagnosed as tuberculous is tanta- 

1 Annual Report, Chief. Med. Offr., Ministry of Health, 1929, p. 111. 
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mount to economic ruin. He is ruined from the moment it is 
known, for he is obliged to leave his work and his family simul- 
taneously, and, though he will be fed and looked after, the question 
how they will get on will worry him incessantly. When he comes 
out of the sanatorium he will be unemployed and impoverished, 
will wear himself out eating little and seeking work, at a time 
when good food and rest are essential. It is indeed unnecessary 
to labour the argument, for everyone familiar with the facts 
recognises the accuracy of the picture, and that examples are 
everywhere only too frequent. Is it surprising, then, that early 
notifications are scarce, when every human and economic factor 
tends to make patients conceal, rather than reveal, their con- 
dition ? 

This is the crux of the whole question. It seems strange to 
say so; but it will be generally agreed, save by some extremists, 
that further progress in conquering tuberculosis can now be made 
only upon economic lines. Medicine has done what it can ; it has 
discovered the bacillus and its habits, shown how it can be 
attacked and finally besieged. The point is that economic con- 
siderations too often preyent it from getting a chance. It is, 
therefore, quite evident that all our efforts should be directed 
towards encouraging early cases to come forward for diagnosis, 
This is already clear to large numbers of medical authorities ; but 
though some of them think that the way to achieve this is to urge 
tuberculosis officers and their staffs on to fiercer endeavours, itis 
obvious that this method has failed in the past, and there does 
not appear to be any reason why it should succeed in the future. 
It is ‘agin human nature’ to expect such a change so long as 
consumptives are penalised for being consumptive. Let there be 
no mistake about this: once a man is a certified consumptive he 
loses his job and does not regain it, and often all his savings are 
exhausted and irretrievably lost. But after he has been tem- 
porarily patched up he is sent back to his demoralised and un- 
happy family, who then have an unemployable and infectious 
invalid in their midst to add to their other worries. Though this 
was not intended by the national tuberculosis scheme, this is how 
it does work, as every social worker knows only too well. 

It should now have been made amply clear that it is very 
largely ignorance and economic fear which prevent the tuber- 
culosis authorities from securing ‘early’ cases. How, then, can 
these be combated ? To my mind there is only one effective way, 
‘and that is by protecting the consumptive from the economic 
consequences of his disease. In order to do this a special environ- 
ment, in which the damaged organism can function without 
overstrain, is needed. Work, graduated to the strength of the 
sufferer, and wages sufficient for himself and his family, must be 
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; and the whole undertaking must be so conducted as 
to avoid crushing financial loss. If such provision were made, if 
consumptives knew that they would have the opportunity of 
living under such conditions, would they not be far more ready 
to come forward for diagnosis? And if the wages obtainable 
were reasonably high, and living conditions pleasant, is it not 
likely that instead of trying to discover consumptives the diffi- 
culty would be, on the contrary, to detect and exclude the non- 
tuberculous persons who would seek to be diagnosed as con- 
sumptives ? 

Now, if it were impossible to create such an environment, and 
if it were impracticable to make the suggested provision except 
at a heavy annual cost, these suggestions would be quite useless. 
But it is not impossible. At the Papworth Village Settlement, 
near Cambridge, this has been done, the special environment 
created, and the anticipated heavy annual cost reduced to nothing 
at all. Furthermore, although the married tuberculous residents 
of Papworth are living normal family lives with their wives and 
children, no child born in the village has shown evidence of 
clinical tuberculosis. 

It may be well here to give a brief description of Papworth. 
It is a village with the following additions: a hospital and sana- 
torium of more than 300 beds; about 100 cottages in which 
permanently sub-standard married tuberculous persons, formerly 
patients in the sanatorium, live with their families; three 
hostels in which unmarried workers are accommodated; and 
workshops in which patients are trained and settlers work. The 
settlers, who are constantly increasing in number, have built up 
a remarkable manufacturing business, embracing eleven quite 
diverse departments ; beginning in 1918 with a turnover of 4001. 
and a wage bill of 174!. for the year, they succeeded in 1929 in 
seiling goods to the value of 65,000/. and paying wages to them- 
selves totalling 24,0001. In twelve years the sub-standard settlers 
of Papworth have made and sold 345,000/. worth of goods and 
have received 135,500). in wages. In 1929 there was not any 
loss on the industries ; indeed, after full provision for all con- 
tingencies, a small profit of some 50/. remained. This is the answer 
to the statement that consumptives are ‘no good’! They may 
be, and usually are, no good in the outside world; but in the 
special environment which they need they can at least maintain 
themselves. They cannot earn profits. In consequence the Pap- 
worth Industries cannot raise capital in the ordinary way. But, 
given the capital, they can employ successfully a slowly increasing 
number of persons who would otherwise inevitably become an 
expense to the State. 

There are means by which Papworths can be multiplied with- 
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out any additional cost to public funds. All that is required isa 
short Act enabling local authorities to divert to the service of 
village settlement loans money now being spent in pauperising the 
tuberculous workless. When this necessary preliminary is once 
passed, and the machinery for implementing this diversion set 
up, nothing will be wanting, for there are already several pro- 
gressive local authorities anxious to start Papworths as soon as 
the funds are obtainable. Papworth itself began by being experi- 
mental. It is, and always has been, entirely dependent upon the 
gifts of the generous for the whole of its capital and for every one 
of the extensions necessitated by the increasing and pathetic 
demands for admission. Even now it is sadly in debt to its 
bankers. But it has tried to show what consumptives can do in 
the right conditions, and, as it has succeeded, it seems only 
reasonable to suggest its development on a national scale. In 
such developments it would be foolish to rely exclusively upon 
charitable aid ; but it so happens that the savings effected by a 
village settlement more than cover its capital cost amortised over 
fifteen or twenty years with interest at 5 per cent, This, as was 
pointed out to me by Mr. Reynell Wreford, is the key to the ques- 
tion of national development ; and in February of this year I 
submitted to the Minister of Health a memorandum on the sub- 
ject, an abstract of which appeared in The Times of February 17 
last, and was recently published, almost im extenso, in the Lancet. 

If there were a chain of Papworths available for tuberculous 
persons, the spectre of economic disaster would be laid for ever, 
and there would no longer be any reason to conceal a tuberculous 
condition. In consequence, the proportion of ‘ early ’ cases noti- 
fied would increase, slowly at first, but more and more rapidly as 
the benefits of the scheme became apparent. 

There would thus be established a complete and effective 
organisation for combating tuberculosis. Those with incipient 
tuberculosis would no longer dread this diagnosis, for, in the 
absence of ‘ cure’ by means of sanatorium treatment, they would 
have before them the prospect of life and employment in the 
pleasant conditions of a village settlement. Many, and probably 
most, of these, having suffered little permanent damage, could 
after a time be reabsorbed into ordinary industry. The others— 
save only those temperamentally unsuited—could be housed and 
employed in village settlements, and live comfortably with their 
families without fear of infecting them. 

Tosum up. The position is surely this: that existing measures 
have proved to be both unsuccessful and wasteful because they 
are based upon a delusion—the delusion that ‘early ’ cases form 
the majority of notifications. An anti-tuberculosis campaign can 
be successful only if it removes the economic fears surrounding 
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diagnosis, which can be removed only by the economic protection 
afforded by village settlements. Lastly, and extremely important, 
an adequate number of village settlements can be built up without 
any increase in public expenditure. 

In 1919 an Inter-departmental Committee of the Ministry of 
Health and Pensions recommended a grant of 1,000,000l. for the 
creation of further village settlements on the lines of Papworth. 
Only 20,000/. of this has yet been granted. Is it too much to hope 
that now, after a lapse of eleven years, each with its sorry tale of 
misery and ruin for victims of the disease, steps will be taken 
to carry into effect the considered advice of this expert and 
influential Committee ? 


P. C. VARRIER-JONES. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH ‘VARIETY’? 


As I write I look back across more than forty years to a time when 
the music-hall as an institution was extremely ‘unfashionable’ 
and enormously popular. I made my first approaches to it along 
the path of the amateur, first as a mandolinist, then as a singer 
of such comic songs as ‘ Where did you get that Hat ?’ and the 
like ; and in the early ’nineties I seem to have become sufficiently 
established as a professional to give a concert on my own account, 
It took place at the Gresham Hall, Brixton, on March 18, 1891, 
and the printed programme lies before me as I write. The 
affair was playfully announced as ‘Mr. George Robey’s One 
Hundred and Third Annual Concert,’ and on the outside page of 
the programme were the significant words ‘ Ladies Invited.’ In 
those days ladies were not supposed to patronise variety enter- 
tainments. Yet surely never was there a more innocent affair 
than that ‘103rd annual concert.’ Thirty-five ‘stars’ of more 
or less radiance volunteered their services, and the contributions 
ranged from a fantasia on the bones to ‘ Come into the Garden, 
Maud,’ ‘ The Lost Chord,’ and ‘The Bogey Man.’ Somebody 
was also to have sung ‘I fear no Foe,’ but he failed to appear. 
Perhaps he was suffering from a cold. 

In those days music-halls (or, as we now call them, variety 
theatres) abounded, with nightly programmes consisting of 
twenty or more ‘ turns ’"—musical, vocal, comic, pathetic, acro- 
batic, ventriloquial, saltatorial, and so forth. The average prices 
of seats were as follows: private boxes, 2/. 2s. to ros. 6d. ; 
fauteuils, 3s.; stalls, 2s.; balcony, 1s.; gallery, 6d. Drinking 
and smoking were permitted everywhere; 70 per cent. of the 
audience were of the male sex, and the ‘ chairman’ was a great 
feature of the scene. Generally attired in a rather autumnal- 
looking suit of evening dress, this functionary sat at a table of 
his own, facing the stage and with his back to the audience, 
and it was his business to announce the various ‘turns.’ He 
did this in what is called the ‘grand manner,’ preceding each 
with an admonitory rap on the table with a wooden hammer. 
His dignity, indeed, was monumental ; so also, as a rule, was his 
thirst. He was generally a man of middle age who looked older, 
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and the way in which he ‘ discussed ’ glass after glass of refresh- 
ment during the three hours of the entertainment always made 
a deep impression on those who were beholding it for the first 
time. One of the last of them in London was to be seen at the 
old Metropolitan Music-hall, in the Edgware Road—a hall which 
still ‘ carries on’ as gaily asever. One of the last in the provinces 
figured at the Oxford Music-hall, in New Road, Brighton—a hall 
which has since been pulled down and rebuilt and is now a 
cinema. 

The variety theatre really originated in the so-called ‘sing- 
songs,’ which 100 years ago used to be held in taverns, and of 
one of which we have so amusing a description in the twentieth 
chapter of Pickwick. Their object was to keep the patrons of 
the house together, and there was always a chairman, who 
announced the ‘ turns,’ and who occasionally—as in the case of 
Mr. Lowten in Dickens’s description—deigned to ‘ oblige’ with 
a song. Admission was free, but all present were expected to 
consume and pay for a fair share of the contents of the house’s 
cellars. The fair sex was rigidly excluded, and as a rule the 


atmosphere became very convivial towards the end of the evening. 
It will be remembered, for example, that when, at a late hour, 
Mr. Pickwick retired from the ‘ Magpie and Stump’ one of the 
gentlemen of the company had fallen asleep, while ‘ the majority 


of the remaining visitors were deeply occupied in the humorous 


process of dropping melted tallow-grease into his brandy and 
water,’ 

From such humble beginnings grew the music-hall, with men 
and women as singers, dancers, acrobats and so forth. In the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties they were prospering all over England, 
though it was not until the present century that it became— 
shall we say ?—perfectly respectable for a lady to be present as 
one of the audience. To-day, of course, the fair sex abounds 
on both sides of the footlights, to the great advantage of manners 
in general—and probably also to the promotion of temperance. 
In my young days the drinking during a music-hall programme 
took place in the hall itself, and in front of every fauteuil stood a 
tiny railed ledge for the accommodation of the patron’s bottle 
andtumbler. To-day, as a rule, whatever drinking there is takes 
place at the buffets during the ‘ interval,’ precisely as in a theatre. 
The little railed ledges have disappeared, and in their place we 
often find penny-in-the-slot machines containing—chocolate | 
Such an innovation as this does, indeed, speak volumes. It is 
enough to make the old-fashioned habitué tear his hair. But it 
is part of the invasion of every sphere in these days by woman, 
and I have every respect for the pious souls who regard it as a 
step onward and upward. At any rate, I admit that a bar of 
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chocolate is a prettier sight in a temple of music than a beer 
bottle 


immense gusto, and when the song happened to be ‘ patriotic’ 
and its chorus had a catchy tune it would soon be whistled and 
sung all over the town. One such ballad, introduced at a time 
when Russia seemed to be threatening our then ally, Turkey, with 
war, became historical. Its chorus ran as follows : 


We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the men, we’ve got the ships, we’ve got the money too ! 

We’ve fought the Bear before, boys, and while we're Britons true, 
The Russians shall not have Constantinople ! 


Many a Gladstonian meeting in those days was broken up to the 
air of that dreadful doggerel; and from that time down to the 
present moment it has been popular to dub fire-eating politicians 
* Jingoes.’. Almost as popular as the ‘ patriotic’ song was the 
‘moral’ ballad, in which, for example, a mother who had sinned 
and suffered warned a young daughter against the perils of the 
“broad path * in such words as : 


There'll come a time some day, when I have passed away ! 
There’ll be no mother to guide you day by day ! 

Think of the things I’ve said ! Honour the man you wed ! 
Always remember my story !—There’ll come a time ! 


This would be taken up with a fervour rising in the last four 
words to a vast masculine roar ; and no doubt it was this sort of 
exhibition which led Mr. Oscar Wilde to describe one of the 
audiences of his day as ‘ a large crowd of very immoral persons 
loudly applauding very moral sentiments.’ I need, of course, 
hardly observe that the crowd in a music-hall gallery in the 
eighties and ‘nineties was quite as ‘moral’ as any other crowd 
or congregation in the land. It may have been boisterous, but 
it was not profligate. Like other wits, however, Mr. Wilde would 
have his joke. 

Even in Victorian days, however, fire-eating chauvinism and 
moral platitudes formed by no means the whole, or anything 
approaching the whole, of the music-hall’s appeal: Then as now 
the comedian loomed large. So also did the dancer, the gymnast, 
the conjuror, the siffleur, the negro impersonator, and the animal 
trainer with his dogs or elephants. As I write another pro- 
gramme of those far-off days lies before me—that of the Royal 
Theatre of Varieties, in Holborn, for the night of November 11, 
1892. The words ‘George Robey, Comedian’ figure third in 
the bill, indicating a performer who was still in the early part 
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of his career; but the twenty ‘turns’ in it included such 
artists as Albert Chevalier (whose ‘ coster ’ songs were so justly 
admired), George Beauchamp, Charles Coborn, Eugene Stratton 
(the original ‘ whistling coon’), those clever “ musical grotesques’ 
the Hulines, the daring trick bicyclists known as the Selbini 
troupe, that bright little singer and dancer Ada Reeve, and 
last, but not least, the affable ‘ Professor’ Parker with his 


dogs. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to remark that the task of the 
music-hall performer is a far harder one than that of the actor. 
Ina stage play the performer is helped not only by his author and 
his fellow-actors and actresses, but also by the appropriate scene 
provided. In a music-hall ‘turn’ the performer’s sole support 
has often been the orchestra. There he or she stands, a lonely 
figure in the centre of the stage, singing something comic: or 
pathetic, with a scenic background which is often a discord rather 
than a harmony. Who, for example, has not seen some Mr. 
Fortescue, the renowned bass, or Miss Montmorency, the great 
contralto, singing some such words as ‘ Thou’rt passing hence, 
my Brother’ or ‘ Hark, from the deep and distant Dell I hear the 
Convent Matin Bell,’ with a painted background representing 
Bushey Park or Piccadilly Circus ? 

Yet what wonderful things some of them have done in that 
discordant eminence! As I look back and compare the flourish- 
ing state of the ‘ halls ’ in those early years with the struggle they 
are so gallantly making for prosperity to-day I cannot but feel 
that one reason for any decline there may be in their popularity 
is the falling off in the number of artists who, in such difficult 
conditions, could yet move vast audiences to laughter and 
cheers. We all know what distinguished figures there were in 
the London theatres of the ’eighties and ‘nineties. I venture to 
say that there were figures no less accomplished in their way in 
the music-halls. Who that saw him does not remember that 
wonderful little man Dan Leno, and the peals of laughter he 
evoked in his shop-walker song with no other aids than a pair of 
paint-brush moustaches, a long frock-coat, and the drollest dance 
in the world? Who that ever heard (and watched) that comic 
genius Arthur Roberts (still happily with us) singing ‘ I’m living 
with Mother now’ does not still laugh over the memory of his 
extraordinary facial play, his realistic mimicry, and the drollery 
and originality of the whole impersonation ? And Lottie Collins 
(with her amazing entrain), John Nash (with his infectious laugh), 
G. H. Chirgwin (with his one-stringed fiddle and his diamond- 
whited eye), Dutch Daly and his concertina, Herbert Campbell 
(with his largeness of person and humour), Marie Lloyd (with her 
abounding high spirits and wonderful grip on even the largest 
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audiences), Harriet Vernon and Lily Burnand (with their pleasant 
voices and personal comeliness), Cinquevalli (that master of the 
conjuror’s art), the pretty Sisters Bilton, Charles Godfrey, Alec 
Hurley, Vesta Tilley, Gus Elen (another ‘coster’ comedian 
hardly inferior even to Albert Chevalier), R. G. Knowles (with 
his handsome face, tall figure, opera-hat, long frock-coat, white 
trousers and pleasant American way of speech), Harry Randall, 
Tom Costello, the Griffiths Brothers (with their amusing donkey 
impersonation), T. E. Dunville—and so many more! We have 
plenty of accomplished and popular native artists to-day. Indeed, 
the general level is probably higher than it was when these 
uncrowned entertainers were in their prime. But in the music- 
hall, as in the theatre, one cannot help feeling that the raising of 
the level has been accompanied by a lowering of the peaks ; and, 
in spheres where personality inevitably plays so great a part, the 
feeling is irresistible that they may have lost as much as they 
have gained in the change. 

There are, however, other and far more menacing causes for 
any apparent decline in the vogue of the variety theatre, and 
undoubtedly the most effective of these has been the sudden and 
enormous popularity of the cinema. One can hardly take a walk 
in any of our cities or towns to-day without having the tremendous 
intruder thrust upon us. On all sides one sees new and mag- 
nificent picture-houses rising to accommodate thousands of people 
in comparatively cheap seats amid glittering surroundings, and 
in which the principal entertainment is the easily grasped one of 
transcendent photography. Even when the films were ‘silent’ 
their charm was already powerful. They could present the 
spectator with ‘effects’ such as no theatre, much less any 
music-hall, could even remotely approach. For example, the 
sinking of the ship, which has always been such a problem to 
the theatrical producer of the opening scene of Shakespeare's 
play, The Tempest, became mere child’s play to a picture-pro- 
ducer, who could show a raging sea stretching away for miles, 
with half a dozen ships sinking in it, and, if required, one or 
two in flames in the distance, with firemen flying towards them 
in aeroplanes ! 

Then came the ‘ talkie,’ bringing with it the added charm of 
the human voice—or what passes for that organ ; though it must 
be admitted that much of the early ‘talking’ from the screen 
sounded more like barking than anything else, and was par- 
ticularly grotesque when, as often happened, it came, or seemed 
to come, from the pretty lips of young and refined-looking girls. 
This, however, has been improved. In fact, the chief difficulty 
at present with the voices of the ‘ talkies’ is the foreign accent 
and choice of words with which even supposedly English charac- 
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ters so often embellish the English tongue. To hear a British 
Earl inviting an officer in the Horse Guards to enter his room 
with such an exclamation as ‘Sure! Come right in’ can scarcely 
impress even the least sophisticated English spectator with the 
idea that he is in the neighbourhood of Whitehall. Here again, 
no doubt, we may hope for improvement when our English picture- 
producers get really into their stride. 

Obviously, however, and in spite of all its crudities, such an 
undoubted attraction as the cinema must be a serious rival to 
every other form of popular entertainment. Neither a theatre 
nor a music-hall can open its doors at noon and provide its patrons 
with a programme that continues until 11 o'clock at night, 
with the further privilege (denied by law to the music-hall and 
the playhouse) of being open on Sunday evenings from 6 till 
10.20 or later. Small wonder that ‘variety’ is feeling the 
draught! In a provincial city lately my landlady came to me 
one Monday morning and addressed me in the following words : 
‘Oh, can you get me a couple of free seats for your show to-night ? 
I should so like to see it, but I spent all the money I can spare on 
amusement in going to the pictures yesterday!’ And there is 
a wider economic side to this situation than I have yet hinted 
at, The general community have to pay in more ways than 
one for their interest in the pictures. Wherever a music-hall 
artist works he must also live. He must pay for his board, his 
lodging, and a hundred other things in the towns. Such profits, 
moreover, as he may draw to the theatre in which he is per- 
forming go to swell a local ‘treasury’ and a local banking 
account. In the case of the pictures, most of which at present 
come to us from abroad, local landladies and local tradespeople 
have no chance of earning anything. They are only called upon 
to spend money, most of which at present goes across the seas 
to enrich other nations. Five hundred foreign ‘talkies’ are 
said to come into Great Britain every year, and we are reported 
to be sending 8,000,000/. per annum of good British money 
abroad in consequence. 

Such is the situation with which variety is confronted to-day, 
and in the face of which it is putting up its fight. Are we doing 
all that is possible? Can one make any suggestion? Perhaps 
one.or two may be worth considering. In the first place, I think 
the whole idea of the variety programme to-day should be as 
British as possible. Our picture-producers are awake to this 
fact and are making a bold effort to stem the ‘ foreign invasion.’ 
_ At Elstree and elsewhere native pictures have been made, on a 
reasonable financial basis, which have shown that they can hold 
their own against the best of the foreign importations. Let the 
management of our variety houses take heed of that movement. 
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No man, of course, wants to keep out any really brilliant foreign 
performer. I do, however, believe it to be’ the simple truth 
to-day, as it was forty years ago, that there are no better come- 
dians, no sweeter singers, no prettier dancers, no more daring 
and accomplished acrobats and conjurors, than those of our own 
land ; and if, in variety as elsewhere, we believe that British 
goods are still the best, why should we not act up to the faith 
that is in us ? 

Secondly—if I may say so—I think many of our variety artists 
make a mistake in not having their songs specially written and 
composed for them, and then ‘buying them so that they become 
their own property and cannot be sung by anyone else without 
the owner's permission. An accepted policy to-day is for songs to 
be owned by some firm of publishers who give them out to any 
professional who cares to sing them. One result of this is that 
as soon as a good lyric with a good tune ‘catches on’ it gets 
into the nightly repertory of a number of vocalists of varied 
quality, some of whom may sing it very well, while others may 
render it a good deal less than justice; with the final result 
that nobody has much chance of winning distinction by it. All 
Dan Leno’s principal songs were written for him and bought by 
him. Anybody in those days who wanted to hear ‘ The Shop- 
walker ’ could only hear it from one artist—and, of course, heard 
it superlatively done. Such men as Herbert Darnley and E. W. 
Rogers, who wrote many of Dan Leno’s and Jennie Hill’s 
songs, also wrote some of mine, and I always found the 
money paid for them a capital investment. Marie Lloyd, 
Herbert Campbell, Charles Godfrey and other ‘stars’ of the 
pre-war years possessed exclusive rights in nearly all their famous 
songs, with the result that they were able to keep a particularly 
effective one in their repertory for quite a long time. I wonder, 
for example, how many years G. H. Chirgwin sang ‘ The Blind 
Boy ’ nightly, to the delight of his admirers and maintenance of 
his popularity. 

We possess at the present moment quite as clever native 
lyricists and composers for the variety theatre as those of bygone 
years, but I doubt if we are making the most of their abilities. A 
number of the lyrics sung nowadays come from abroad, and their 
“music ’ comes with them. I do not claim to be a composer or 
a poet, but when I compare some of them with the words and 
music of such old-time native songs as ‘ Over the Garden Wall,’ 
‘The Man who broke the Bank at Monte Carlo,’ ‘ At T-inity 
Church I met my Doom,’ ‘Up I came with my Little Lot,’ ‘ He’s 
got ‘em On,” ‘ Hang up your Hat behind the Door,’ ‘ Wait till the 
Clouds roll by,’ ‘ Keep in the Middle of the Road,’ ‘ A Bicycle built 
for Two,’ and ever so many more, I could almost weep. On the 
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variety stage, as elsewhere, it is personality that tells, and | am 
convinced that a music-hall star’s best means of impressing his 
personality on the public is by selecting his own repertory, putting 
‘all:he has and knows into it; keeping it exclusively as his own, 
and giving the so-called ‘ free song’ a rest.’ It cannot be profit- 
able in the long run for the same songs, or the same sort of songs, 
to be heard all over the place at the same time from all sorts of 
singers. We do not want to turn ‘ variety’ into ‘ uniformity.’ 
Every programme should have its own individuality, just as 
every artist should have his or hers. Such was the old ‘ideal, 
and I still believe it to be the best. ' 

What is Wrong with Variety? I believe the final answer to 
that question lies: (i.) in the enormous difficulty the leading 
music-halls seem to have in getting what they call a ‘ top of the 
bill’ (#.¢., the artist who has the power of drawing the public to 
see not only himself but the lesser attractions), and (ii.) in the 
way in which they try to surmount that difficulty. As TI have 
suggested, our own artists are not encouraged to look out for the 
best available original material and make it their own exclusive 
property. Asa result, they are kept more or less on one level, 
with the inevitable result of an impoverishment of our pro- 
grammes, Then, in their distracted search for the ‘ colossal 
attraction,’ managers suddenly engage some almost unknown 
foreign artist, black or white, and give him, on his first appear- 
ance on a British stage, all the publicity which, in the old days, 
it took even the most gifted of our native artists years to 
achieve. This policy strikes me as obviously unfair to the men 
and women of our own land, who have not only the ambition, 
but also the ability, to shine in the variety world. In these 
things I am a nationalist, not an internationalist. I am con- 
vinced that, with the managerial encouragement which is their 
due, our variety artists are capable of providing programmes 
every whit as attractive as those of the palmy days, but to 
do so they must have the managements warmly and firmly on 
their side. 

The history of such old houses as the Metropolitan, in Edgware 
Road, is a proof that, given the sort of entertainment they like, 
the British public are as fond of variety as ever. Our music-halls 
to-day are certainly far more comfortable than they used to be. 
They are also probably a good deal more hygienic. In the old 
days there was an ever-present aroma of ‘last night’s smoke and 
beer,’ which can scarcely have been healthy and which certainly 
was not pleasant. And, hard as their work is to-day, especially 
with ‘two houses a night’ (and in certain cases three a day), I 
doubt if any of our artists would care to change places with those 
of pre-war years who had to appear at two or three halls nightly, 
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rushing, say, from the Canterbury, in the Westminster Bridge 
Road, to the Holborn, and thence to the Pavilion, in Piccadilly 
Circus, in a cab or brougham, breathlessly effecting changes of. 
costume and ‘ make-up’ on the journey! For such work as ours 
one hall a night is certainly sufficient, particularly when it means 
two ‘ houses ’—#.e., two audiences ; and when I have to give a 
couple of ‘ shows’ in an evening I consider myself far better off 
waiting and getting ready for the second in a dressing-room 
than poor Dan Leno was when struggling with his ‘ make-up’ in 
a cab. 

There are Jeremiahs who prophesy doleful things for the 
music-hall, but, as Americans say, they make me tired. After 
more than forty years in it I see no real reason for being dismal 
about it. When I was a boy these doleful people’s ancestors were 
talking of Wagner’s music as dead and done with, while some of 
their relatives at the present moment are for ever holding inquests 
on Shakespeare. I wonder if any of these Jeremiahs have ever 
been to one of the annual ‘ command performances’ in aid of the 
numerous and richly deserving music-hall charities and bene- 
volent funds which the King and Queen graciously attend in 
person, and have seen how their Majesties and the audience in 
general enjoy the varied talents of the performers? Do they 
even realise the immense advance in public recognition of the 
genius and value of the variety stage which the presence of their 
Majesties on such occasions implies ? 

In those ‘nineties of which I have written the merest idea of 
such an honour as the presence of a British Sovereign in a music- 
hall never occurred even to the most sanguine imagination. To- 
day the whole public opinion of the country. recognises such 
visits as in complete accord with the fitness of things. Is that 
a sign of decline? Indeed, the fact that I, a variety comedian, 
am invited to write about the music-halls in these pages 
seems to me a striking proof of the interest taken in the‘ halls.’ 
As I have shown, the institution has its difficulties to contend 
with, both from within and without ; but even in the popularity 
of the cinema I see nothing to be afraid of, so long as our 
artists are true to our great past and are given a fair chance, 
Our programmes have changed with the times. For example, 
the dramatic ‘sketch,’ the stage band, and the troupes of re- 
markably skilled dancing girls which are so popular to-day were 
virtually unknown to the music-hall of the early ‘nineties. I 
welcome them all. 

In conclusion, there are people who belittle variety as ‘ the 
Cinderella of the arts.’ I beg they will continue to do so; for 
Cinderella herself is now as old as the music-halls, yet is not she 
still as young and as popular as ever? Her ugly sisters in the 
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fairy tale snubbed her and left her to wash up and mind the fire 
while they went to the ball; but was it not she who in the end 
cut them out, married the Fairy Prince, and lived happy ever 
after? Wherefore let them go on calling Variety by her name— 
and let Variety take heed that it is deserved ! 


GEORGE ROBEY. 
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THE FUTURE OF FISHING 


AND SomE Pasts 


IF pessimism is natural to disillusioned old age, youth, which 
feels more deeply, sounds deeper depths of misery. Old age 
escapes, thank goodness, the utter despair of excitable youth 
when a good fish is lost, or when there is no fly and the trout will 
not rise. It is enough for old age to have risen his fish even if he 
does not hook it ; it is a triumph to have hooked his fish even if 
he loses it. For old age does not feel that the capture is the main 
thing in fishing—in fact, has developed a sneaking dislike of 
killing anything. Not that an old fisherman is not human enough 
to enjoy success in a normal way. But if full success cannot be 
had, he is satisfied to be by a river, to see all that is to be seen, 
and hear all that is to be heard, to absorb all the beauty of the 
riverside, to enjoy the blessing of solitude in an over-populous 
world. Old age knows what hasty youth is quick to doubt—that 
sooner or later, upstream or down, in pool or in stream, a fish will 
rise, if fish are there. 

If fish are there! That, alas, seems far from a certainty in 
this crowded island of ours, unless fishermen realise the dangers, 
and organise all possible powers—publicity, propaganda, appeal 
to those who are not fishermen but who love the amenities of the 
country, and finally the power of the vote, to prevent the pollution 
of our waters and the destruction of our fish. From the rich man 
who pays vast sums for his fishing, and who has nothing to show 
for it, to the small boy who spends his Saturday afternoons by 
the side of a pond with his eyes glued to a float which never bobs, 
we fishermen are in danger of losing what some of us find the best 
things in life. Surely the craft, the mystery, of the fisherman, 
no small part of the charm of the countryside, is worth fighting 
for? Surely, now that so many of us are fishermen—the number 
has been estimated at 200,000 and more ‘ coarse ’ fishermen alone 
—there is hope of saving our waters? But the dangers are very 
serious. The forces against us are many and powerful. They 
appeal to varied interests, they often act with the best intentions 


(as when they plead for the sacred cause of employment and the 
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country’s industries) ; and perpetual vigilance is required, as the 
danger takes new forms almost from day to day. 

One danger, that of indiscriminate poaching, is much less 
important—at any rate, in this island—than it used to be. At 
one time, of course, it was otherwise. Thomas Stoddart in his 
Angler's Companion (1847) tells of 300 spawning salmon slaugh- 
tered in one night not far from Melrose, on the Tweed, by a single 
boat, and he puts the number of spawning fish so taken by night- 
leistering in the Tweed in September 1846 at 4000 fish ‘ according 
to the most moderate calculation.’ And poaching went on, 
though possibly not on such a vast scale, in all the rivers of the 
country, as long as food was scarce and rivers were inadequately 
protected. It was intensified when railways came, for then 
people poached for profit and not merely for food : the fish could 
besent away by train and fetched good prices. But railways also 
enable anglers to go further afield ; and owners of fishings, dis- 
covering their value as angling lettings, took steps to put down 
poaching, while the more active poachers got employment as 
watchers and gillies. Food became cheaper to obtain legitimately 
and it was no longer necessary to poach for a living. 

It was long, as the history of the Wye shows, before another 
danger was overcome, the exercise by owners of their legal rights 
of netting in the fresh water. On the Wye good came out of this 
evil, for the proprietors of the lower waters netted so greedily, in 
order to secure the high profits from the sale of fish, that the river 
was almost depleted, the netting rights became valueless, and the 
Fisheries Association was able to buy them up. The result was 
that the river ‘ came back,’ and more fish than ever before have 
been caught in the Wye—now one of the few bright spots in the 
history of British fisheries—by angling and by the legitimate 
netting in the estuary. Over-netting is a form of destruction due 
in great part to ignorance: in this case the proprietors of the 
lower waters could not see that, if they would not let sufficient 
salmon into the upper waters to spawn, there would be no stock 
of fish left. In Norway, now, the men of the fiords cannot see 
that by netting every 100 yards or so up 30 miles of estuary so 
many salmon are taken as they nose along the shore that soon 
these magnificent rivers will be deserts. In the old days ignorance 
also caused immense destruction of potential salmon, for it was 
believed that salmon parr were a separate variety of fish, and 
they were caught in great numbers. Even so late as 1841 Hofland 
advises a long rod to enable you to“ take ten or twelve dozen of 
this delicate fish in a few hours’; and Captain Medwin, the friend 
of Byron and Shelley, in his Angler in Wales (1834) recounts 
without blushing the proud capture of hundreds of these poor 


little fish in one day. No longer are salmon parr caught except 
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by mistake, even though an odd one may be taken i 

for use in spinning. No longer is salmon roe, always spoken of 
by the old writers as a deadly bait, openly used by trout anglers ; 
there is, thank goodness, much less netting in fresh waters. And 
another enemy, the weirs which obstructed the passage of salmon 
to the upper reaches of the rivers, have been largely cleared 
away or made easy for the fish, thanks to Frank Buckland and 
his successors. 

But if the direct attack on the fish has died away, the far more 
serious danger remains, and is intensified—the attack on the 
water in which the fish dwell, by pollution, by diversion from its 
springs for human needs, by diversion of its current for use as 
power. Pollution has been a growing evil since modern fishing 
literature began. The Thames, formerly a famous salmon river, 
was the first to go; no salmon have been caught there for some 
hundred years, and, though the water is much purer than it was, 
all attempts to restock it have been in vain. The Trent is only 
a little better, as far as the salmon is concerned, and one could 
name many rivers in the industrial North which hold no fish at 
all: no less than thirty-three rivers in England and Wales are 
described in the last Report (1930) on River Pollution and 
Fisheries as ‘ grossly polluted.’ Of course, in the manufacturing 
districts, industrial pollution has been going on for the best part 
of a century. But pollution from sewage has increased with the 
growth of population and modern sanitary arrangements. And 
each new industry creates a new danger to the rivers and the fish 
supply—the destruction of the fish in the Witham and other 
streams happened only yesterday—though, happily, modem 
science seems able to cope with the dangers of sugar beet effluents, 
with the results of artificial silk products, and, to some extent, if 
the right materials are used, with the effects of modern road- 
making. Unfortunately, while a certain amount of pollution will 
not seriously affect fish life if a river runs in sufficient volume to 
dilute it (as is shown in the case of the Rhine), the rivers of this 
small country, never big enough to stand much poison, are 
depleted to a growing extent by the subtraction of more and more 
water from the springs by the water companies which supply the 
growing needs of a population more and more anxious for domestic 
water. Even in living memory, for instance, the rivers round 
London have shrunk in volume as the reservoirs below the chalk 
are tapped. And as the flow of water diminishes, the effect of 
the pollution grows. The time is gone when the little Hertford- 
shire Ver could hold a seven-pound trout. The silver Chess, 
where Froude caught his three-pounders, and where lesser anglers 
have had many happy days, is, I am told, foul and small. The 
Wandle, not so long ago famous—the Wandle which Hofland 
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as a ‘ beautifully clear stream ’ which ‘ will not yield its 
fish to a bungler in the art ’—is an eyesore. No, our streams will 
not stand—at any rate, in their depleted condition—the pollution 
of industrialism and modern road washings. And now there is a 
new danger which so far has threatened only Scottish fishermen— 
the diversion of water for electric power. Its possibilities are fully 
set out by Mr. Calderwood, late of the Scottish Fishery Board, in 
his book on Salmon and Sea Trout. Like pollution, this new 
terror threatens the fish in more than one way. It may be possible, 
as its advocates claim, to take the mature salmon up over the 
vast dams which are necessary to hold up the great head of water 
required, though this has to be proved. It is difficult, how- 
ever, it would seem, to arrange to get the smolts down. And the 
raised level of the locks not only submerges the best spawning 
grounds, but it would leave bare and empty great stretches of the 
reservoirs, as the water is used for its destined purpose, killing 
the water weeds which nourish the food for the young fish. 

Now, no good fisherman, however enthusiastic, would claim 
that great schemes of industrial development should be wasted, 
that new industries such as artificial silk production should be 
stifled, that new agricultural methods such as sugar beet cultiva- 
tion should be prevented, in the interests of their craft. They 
would never be so foolish as to deny the necessary water for these 
purposes, or for the treatment of the waste and sewage of the 
urban, and of the rural, population. They would not oppose 
(though they might lament) the disfigurement of the Highlands 
by electric power schemes, if they were assured that the schemes 
were required for fresh business, and would not merely throw 
collieries out of work. But they would, and should, and do claim 
that pure water and clean rivers are not only a national asset that 
should not be wasted, but a national necessity. They assert that, 
with the help of what science has done, and can do, with good will 
and with good organisation, there need be no antagonism between 
those who develop the country’s industries and those who cherish 
her amenities. They maintain that there is no need nowadays 
for pollution, and that we, as a self-respecting nation, should never 
allow again such horrors as the Irwell in Manchester forty years 
ago, 

Dark and foul, dark and foul, 
By the smoky town in its murky cowl, 


because there is no need for it, because these things can and must 
be prevented. Charles Kingsley, good fisherman that he was, 
was perhaps too enthusiastic about the ‘ wise new fishing laws’ 
which were to bring the salmon back to Winchester and Salisbury. 
We have seen many salmon laws, and many committees and 
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commissions, since the Salmon Fisheries Act of 1861, which he 
praises in the Water-Babies, and we have not had as much good 
out of them as had been hoped. But we have learned much, ‘all 
this time, in the way of science ; we have learned to apply it in 
the matter of sewage treatment, and (if rather after the damage 
has been done in some cases) how to deal with the perils of sugar 
beet. Best of all, as the case of the Wye shows, we have learned 
to help ourselves intelligently, with the aid of such laws as we 
have managed to get passed. 

Even if it is admitted that better laws are required, much may 
be done with the existing powers, and it is a sad thing that, even 
now, full use is not made of the powers which might be used. One 
thing experience has taught us, and that is that, in order to save 
a river, there must be an authority controlling its whole course, 
with all its tributaries, from the source to the mouth. The work 
of the Thames Conservancy (though it has not yet brought back 
the salmon) shows what can be done, by ceaseless vigilance, to 
keep a river clean. Both the Thames and the Lea Conservancy 
have special powers. But it is possible under the existing general 
law (the Local Government Act of 1888) to set up an authority, 
a rivers board, to control the whole length of any river, including 
its tributaries, so far as it is subject to the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention statutes. And one of the first acts of the Joint Advisory 
Committee on River Pollution, which was appointed by the late 
Government, was to draw attention to these powers, and to the 
small expense to the rates involved in the case of the few boards 
which had been set up under the Act. 

In spite of this recommendation, in spite of the fact that the 
Ministry of Health has circularised more than once the local autho- 
rities, in spite of the good scientific work done by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in the investigation of pollution and 
the ready help given by its officials and its laboratory wherever 
possible, pollution still continues, and is bound to increase unless 
public opinion is properly instructed and is organised to prevent 
it. Only the other day a noble coal-owner wrote to The Times 
urging the use of British tar, rather than foreign bitumen, on the 
roads in the interests of British collieries and British employment. 
Now tar is fatal to rivers, while bitumen can be innocuous; and 
if all the road authorities who have been laboriously converted to 
the use of bitumen (mainly by the efforts of the Ministry) reverted 
to tar, there would have been disaster. Happily, it was shown 
that the treatment of bitumen for roads led to the employment of 
many men who would be thrown out of work if the use of that 

-material were discarded. But the mere suggestion shows what 
vigilance is needed, and how necessary is the widest publicity. 

And publicity and propaganda among fishermen is not enough. 
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The active co-operation of the new movement to save the 
amenities of the country must beenlisted. It isnot only fishermen 
whorsuffer from waters fouled, blackened, evil-smelling, choked 
with refuse and dusty cans ; it is all who love England, and who 
travel, or who would travel at home rather than abroad. Then the 
appeal can well be made, not only to societies of beauty-lovers, 
but to the hotel-keepers, to the municipalities who desire to 
attract tourists, and to the organisers of the ‘Come to Britain 
Movement.’ People are more particular about bad smells and 
drains than they used to be, and who knows but that an organised 
campaign of publicity against some health resort or cathedral 
town which had failed to clean its river might not result in such 
pressure by a modern-minded municipality, anxious to ‘push its 
tourist traffic, that public opinion would insist on the right thing 
being done ? 

Somehow or other it can and must be done, for it is not only 
the rich man with his exclusive salmon who asks for it. It is 
hardly necessary to say nowadays that, if the salmon is not 
allowed to run up the river and spawn, the whole vast industry 
of salmon netting, giving much employment and supplying 
great quantities of food, would be destroyed ; and the salmon 
caught by angling are but a small proportion of the whole, No, 
it is the thousands of ‘ coarse ’ fishers, working men and others in 
the great towns, who suffer the loss of sport and fresh air which 
means so much tothem. True they cannot plead that destruction 
of their fish would mean much to the food supply, for—at any 
rate, in most of England—there is little market for ‘ coarse’ fish. 
But they are just as devoted to their sport, their skill is just as 
excellent, as that of the salmon fishers, and their claim to have 
pure water just as insistent—even more so. For the salmon 
fisher can often afford, if Scotland fails him, to go to Norway, or 
British Columbia, or New Zealand, while a befouled Trent; a 
poisoned Witham, a ruined Irwell, means to many an honest 
angler the destruction of his only chance of escape from smoke 
and city. 

Supposing that the fishing clubs exercise all their energies and 
get their local authorities to set up river boards, and see that those 
boards exercise all their powers ? Supposing that the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England and kindred agencies make 
‘pure water ’ the first object of their crusade? Supposing that 
some of the millions which are spent on roads are devoted to 
providing great reservoirs, primarily to store rainwater which 
now goes to waste, but also to be stocked and afford fishing for 
towns and for villages all over the country? Then the rising 
generation will not be doomed, as now seems likely, to do without 
what their fathers have enjoyed as boys and men—what is, in 
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all its forms, the best anodyne for tired brains, the art and craft 
of fishing. 

For it is memories of all forms of fishing that age recalls, 
chewing the cud of sweet and bitter happenings, even if lack of 
holidays and pence has meant that now there is only time for a 
day or two with trout and very occasionally a rare salmon. There 
was that wonderful day when two small boys got among the perch 
in a Welsh lake, and the small arms were so tired that they could 
scarcely pull in the fierce, eager fish. There then was the bitter 
cold of that January day when, first allowed alone on a Cheshire 
mere, with strict injunctions not to use the punt, the schoolboy 
disobeyed orders, unmoored the rickety craft, and caught fourteen 
pike with the bottled dace and the precious rod—how heavy it 
was !—on which he had spent his Christmas presents. Then he 
recalls the agony of losing the big trout (he must have been all of 
a pound !) which, after days of indifference, at last took the worm, 
drifted under the swaying feelers of a blackberry bush, and which 


used those long branches with skill and agility to tangle the line 
and escape, after showing his broad side in his struggles. Perhaps 
this was an even more sickening moment than when the fisherman, 
now grown up and fishing a broad Irish river, saw, after a long 
struggle, the prawn drop from the mouth of the great salmon 


almost within reach of the gaff, and the white shadow sink slowly . 


into the deep brown water. But, though the first keenness of 
youth was gone, only the vision of old Jerry the gillie stamping 
and swearing on the bank turned tears into laughter. 

Laughter and tears, but much more cheerfulness than grief, 
for one can remember and enjoy, in retrospect, the bad days and 
the good: that is what fishing memories are. And those happy 
memories are what we want for our children and for other fisher- 
men’s children. Will they ever have them, as things are going 
now, unless we find new water for them, and purify the old ? 


MAURICE HEADLAM. 
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TENNYSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS 


I. BoyHooD AND YOUTH 


I HOPE to be able to present to readers of The Nineteenth Century, 
during the next few months, a number of unpublished poems and 
fragments by Alfred Tennyson. It is peculiarly fitting that these 
should be made public in The Nineteenth Century, for the founder 
of the Review was, as is well known, a close friend of the poet, 
several of whose later poems made their first appearance in its 
columns. ! 

These poems are all from MSS. which were preserved by the 
poet and left by him to his son Hallam, Lord Tennyson, who 
included in his memoir of his father and in the notes which he 
added to the collected editions of Tennyson’s works selections 
from the unpublished material. Before his death he presented to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a number of the poet’s MSS. on con- 
ditions which prevent any use being made of these for the purpose 
of publication. He retained, however, a considerable number of 
MSS., and by his will left me the power to publish any of these at 
my discretion, bearing in mind the poet’s objection to variorum 
readings—‘ the chips of the workshop,’ as he used to call them. 

I have had some difficulty in deciding on what principle to 
select these for publication. 

On the one hand, there is the fact that the poet did not think 
them suitable for publication during his life, nor his son after him. 

On the other hand, Tennyson’s extreme fastidiousness is well 
known. He would often reject a poem for technical blemishes 
which he could not satisfactorily overcome, although to the 
world these defects might be less important than the positive 
qualities of the whole. Then there were clear reasons, founded on: 
his own hatred of personal publicity, why he should refrain from 
publishing early and immature work. He would be the last man 
to make capital of his own incredible precocity, as illustrated, 
for example, in The Devil and the Lady, which made so profound 


1 The first number of The Nineteenth Century, which was published in March 
1877, contained as its first item a prefatory sonnet, specially written by the 
Poet for the occasion.—Ep., Nineteenth Century and After. 
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an impression on the critics when it was published for the first time 
at the beginning of 1930. But this precocity has a legitimate 
interest for lovers of literature, and the evidence of it a genuine 
historical value. Moreover, the poems of the adolescent and 
undergraduate years, in addition to their intrinsic charm, throw 
a very interesting light on the character and development of the 
young poet. 

Finally, it has to be remembered that, although the poet 
never published these poems, he did not destroy them, which he 
would surely have done had he wished to remove all chance of 
their being given to the world. 

On the whole, therefore, I have no hesitation in putting a 
liberal interpretation on the discretion given to me. 


RHYMING HEROICS 


. My first quotation will be from what appears to be the earliest 
extant example of Tennyson’s verse—a translation into rhyming 
heroics of the first ninety-three lines of Claudian’s Proserpine, a 
Latin poem now almost forgotten. 

The MS. of this fragment is in the same notebook as that of the 
earliest version of The Devil and the Lady, which it precedes, and 
the two poems are apparently the only two surviving exaurples 
of Tennyson’s work before adolescence. The title-page of the 
notebook is inscribed ‘ Translation of Claudian’s Proserpine by 
A. Tennyson,’ and bears no reference to The Devil and the Lady, 
so that the Claudian translation is evidently the earlier poem of 
the two. Tennyson himself said that he wrote ‘ hundreds and 
hundreds of lines in the regular Popeian metre,’ after reading 
Pope’s Iliad, which was a favourite book of his when he was about 
eleven or twelve. 

The first draft of The Devil and the Lady was written when he 
was fourteen (see the Preface to the edition published by Mac- 
millan & Co. in February of last year), and this translation there- 
fore belongs to a period between the eleventh and fourteenth 
years of the poet. The poem is of particular interest, as Tenny- 
son’s published work includes only one example of the rhyming 
heroic metre, the brief introduction and conclusion to the Vision 
of Sin. The Proserpine fragment is a close, and exceedingly 
skilful, imitation of the conventional eighteenth-century style, 
including the occasional use of the Alexandrine. The verse, 
though spirited and amusing, has no claim to originality, whereas 
in the Vision of Sin, lines which were first published in 1842, 
nearly twenty years later, Tennyson abandoned the antithetical 
eighteenth-century style altogether and gave the rhythm a 
markedly trochaic character, which differentiates it completely 
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from the conventional couplet.. There is a. poem at, Trinity on 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow, which is written in the same 
metre and seems to represent an intermediate style. This was 
probably written when the poet was about sixteen. I subjoin the 
opening lines of the Proserpine, As a translation it is free and 
gives the general sense rather than the detailed meaning of the 
original, the young poet using 133 English lines to render 93 of 
Claudian’s. 
TRANSLATION OF CLAUDIAN’S ‘ PROSERPINE ° ® 


The gloomy chariot of the God of Night 

And the wan stars that sickened at the sight 
And the dark nuptials of th’ infernal King 

With senses rapt in holy thought, I sing. 
Away! Away! Profane ones! ye whose days 
Are spent in endless sin and error’s maze, 
Seraphic transports through my bosom roll 

All Pheebus fills my heart and fires my soul. 
Lo! the shrines tremble and a heavenly light 
Streams from their vaulted roofs serenely bright, 
The God—the God, appears! the yawning ground | 
Moans at the view—the temples quake around 
And high in air the Eleusinians raise 

The sacred torch with undulating blaze. 

Hiss the green snakes to sacred rapture giv’n 
And meekly lift their scaly necks to heav’n, 
With easy lapse they win their gentle way 

And rear their rosy crests and listen to my lay. 
See! see! where triform Hecate dimly stands 
And mild Iacchus leads the tuneful bands, 
Immortal glories round his temples shine, 

And flow’ring ivy wreaths his brows entwine ; 
From Parthia’s land he clasps beneath his chin 
The speckled honours of the tiger’s skin, 

A vine clad thyrsus with celestial grace 

Sustains his reeling feet and props his falling pace 
Ye mighty Demons, whose tremendous sway 
The shadowy tribes of airy Ghosts obey 

To whose insatiate portion ever fall 

All things that perish on this earthly ball, 
Whom livid Styx with lurid torrent bounds 

And fiery Phlegethon for aye surrounds 

Dark, deep and whirling round his flaming caves 
The braying vortex of his breathless waves, 


* In printing the various poems I have adhered as far as possible to: the 
spelling and punctuation of the original MSS,—-C. B, L, T. 
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Eternal spirits ! to your bard explain 

The dread Arcana of the Stygian reign, 

How that stern Deity, Infernal Jove, 

First felt the power, and own’d the force of love, 
How Hell’s fair Empress first was snatch’d away 
From Earth’s bright regions and the face of day, 
How anxious Ceres wander’d far and near 

Now torn by grief and tortur’d now by fear, 
Whence laws to man are giv’n, and acorns yield 
To the rich produce of the golden field. 


THE GENESIS OF ‘ TIMBUCTOO’ 


It is well known that when Tennyson was in his second year 
at Cambridge his father pressed him to enter for the Prize Poem 
(the ‘ Chancellor’s Medal’). He consented, though much against 
his will. The subject of the composition was Timbuctoo, a choice 
which may seem rather ridiculous to us in these days. But at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, owing to the voyages 
of Mungo Park and Laing, and the romance which had gathered 
about the various efforts to discover the source of the Niger, 
Timbuctoo stood for something mysterious, sinister and beautiful. 
Tennyson, apparently unwilling to devote much thought or labour 
to the task, sent home for an early poem on the somewhat incon- 
gruous theme of Armageddon, which he adapted to the subject in 
hand. He won the prize, in spite of the fact that his poem was 
in blank verse instead of the rhyming couplet, which was still 
regarded as the only fitting metre for a prize poem, and in spite 
of an obscurity and lack of form which was no doubt partly due 
to the method of its composition. Incidentally, it is perhaps 
worth recalling that Tennyson prefixed the following motto to 
Timbuctoo : 

Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
A mystic city, goal of high Emprise. 
CHAPMAN. 


Swinburne is said to have searched Chapman’s original poems 
and translations without finding this couplet, which he believed 
to be Tennyson’s own.3 

Armageddon is evidently very early work, seeming from the 
handwriting to have been written when the poet was not more 
than fifteen. Timbuctoo is printed in the Eversley Edition of 
Tennyson's Works,* and a comparison of the two poems shows 
that only a very small quantity of Armageddon was actually 
incorporated in it, though there is a similarity between the 

* See Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems (J.C. Thomson: Sands & Co., 1911). 

* See p. 317 of Poems and Ballads, vol. i. 
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general framework of the poems. In each an angel comes down 
to the poet when standing on a mountain, but what the angel says 
and the poet sees necessarily differs in each. 

Armageddon is Miltonic in subject and occasionally in style, 
another evidence of its early date; but, quite apart from its 
interest in connexion with the Prize Poem, I think it has enough 
imagination and original fire to make it worthy of preservation, 
especially having regard to the very early age at which it was 
evidently written. 

The following quotations will give an idea of its quality. The 
first few lines are from the opening : 


I stood upon the mountain which oerlooks 
The valley of Megiddo.—Broad before me 
Lay a huge plain wherein the wandering eye 
Weary with gazing found no resting-place, 
Unbroken by the ridge of mound or hill 
Or far off cone of some aerial mount 
Varying the horizon’s sameness. 
Eve came down 
Upon the valleys and the sun was setting ; 
Never set sun with such portentous glare 
Since he arose on that gay morn when Earth 
First drunk the light of his prolific ray. 
Strange figures thickly thronged his burning orb 
Spirits of discord seemed to weave across 
His fiery disk a web of bloody haze, 
Through whose reticulations struggled forth 
His ineffectual, intercepted beams 
Curtaining in one dark terrific pall 
Of dun-red light heaven’s azure and earth’s green. 


Next I will give a part of the second and third sections of the 
poem, which contain passages afterwards used in the Prize Poem : 


The rustling of white wings—the bright descent 
Of a young seraph! And he stood beside me 
In the wide foldings of his argent Robes 
There on the ridge, and look’d into my face 
With his unutterable shining eyes 
So that with hasty motion I did veil 
My vision with both hands and saw before me 
Such coloured spots as dance before the eyes 
Of those that gaze upon the noonday sun. 

‘O Son of man, why stand you here alone 
Upon the mountain, knowing not the things 


5 Cf. Eversley Edition, vol. i., pp. 319 and 320. 
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Which will be, and the gathering of the nations 
Unto the mighty battle of the Lord ? 
Thy sense is clogg’d with dull Mortality 
Thy spirit fettered with the bond of clay. 
Open thine eyes and see!’ 
I look’d but not 

Upon his face, for it was wonderful 
With its exceeding brightness and the light 
Of the great angel mind that look’d from out 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 
I felt my soul grow god-like, and my spirit 
With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me and my mental eye grow large 
With such a vast circumference of thought 
That, in my vanity, I seemed to stand 
Upon the outward verge and bound alone 
Of God’s omniscience, Each failing sense 
As with a momentary flash of light 
Grew thrillingly distinct and keen. I saw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark Earth, 
The indistinctest atom in deep air, 
The Moon’s white cities and the opal width 
Of her small glowing Lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud, 
And the unsounded, undescended depth 
Of her black hollows. Nay—the hum of men 
Or other things talking in unknown tongues 
And notes of busy life in distant worlds 
Beat, like a far wave, on my anxious ear. 

I wondered with deep wonder at myself : 
My mind seem’d wing’d with knowledge and the strength 
Of holy musings and immense Ideas 
Even to Infinitude. All sense of Time 
And Being and Place was swallowed up and lost 
Within a victory of boundless thought. 
I was a part of the Unchangeable, 
A scintillation of Eternal Mind 
Remix’d and burning with its Parent fire. 
Yea! in that hour I could have fallen down 
Before my own strong soul and worshipp’d it. 

Highly and holily the Angel look’d : 
Immeasurable solicitude and Awe 
And solemn Adoration and high Faith 
Were trac’d on his imperishable front ; 
Then with a mournful and ineffable smile 
Which but to look on for a moment fill'd 
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' My eyes with irresistible sweet tears, 
In accents of majestic melody 
Like a swollen river’s gushings in still night 
Mingled with floating music, thus he spoke. 


Ill 


“O Everlasting God and thou not less 

The Everlasting Man (since that great spirit 
Which permeates and informs thine inward sense 
Though limited in action, capable 

Of the extreme of knowledge, whether join’d 
Unto thee in conception or confin’d 

From former wanderings in other shapes 

I know not, deathless as it’s God's own life 
Burns on with inextinguishable strength) 

O Lords of Earth and Tyrannies of Hell 

And thrones of Heaven whose triple pride shall clash 
In the annihilating anarchy 

Of unimaginable war, a day 

Of darkness riseth on ye, a thick day 

Pall’d with dun wreaths of dusky fight, a day 
Of many thunders and confuséd noise, 

Of bloody grapplings in the interval 

Of the opposéd Battle—a great day 

Of wonderful revealings and vast sights 

And inconceivable visions such as yet 

Have never shone into the heart of Man— 
THE DAY of the Lord God!’ 


I will next give some poems of the early residence at Cam- 
bridge, whither Tennyson went in February 1828, in his nine- 
teenth year. 

The following lines are from a notebook, inscribed “A Tenny- 
son, Trin. Coll. Camb.’ They were probably written in a mood 
of depression during the poet’s first days at the University : 


Playfellow winds and stars, my friends of old, 
(For sure your voice was friendly, your eyes bright 
With sympathy, what Time my spirit was cold 
And frozen at the fountain, my cheek white 

As my own hope’s quench’d ashes) as your memories 
More than yourselves you look, so overcast 
With steam of this dull Town your burning eyes : 

Now surely e’en your memories wear more light 

Than do your present selves. Ye sympathise 

As ever with me, stars, from first to last. 
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The following fragment is evidently of early origin. It occurs 
in the same notebook as that last quoted. An earlier and less 
complete version exists in a notebook which contains some very 
early verses, apparently of about the date of The Devil and the 
Lady (written aged fourteen). The fragment is in three somewhat 
disconnected parts. The first is addressed to a brook—not, I 
think, the famous Somersby brook, though no doubt the descrip- 
tion is in parts reminiscent of it, but to an imaginary stream. 
The second is addressed to the Moon, the last to Darkness. 


FRAGMENT 


O bosky brook which I have lov’d to trace 
Thro’ all thy green and winding ways, 
Wandering in the pure light of youthful days 
Along yon dusky windy hills, 
Whose dark indent and wild variety 
Curtails the Southern sky, 
Following thro’ many a windy grove of Pines, 
White undergrowth of hemlock and hoar lines 
Of sallows whitening to the fitful breeze, 
The voiceful influx of thy tangled rills— 
How happy were the fresh and dewy years 
When by thy damp and rushy side 
In the deep yellow Eventide 
I wept sweet tears, 
Watching the red hour of the dying sun, 
And felt my mind dilate 
With solemn uncontrollable pleasure, when 
The sad curve of the hueless Moon 
Sole in her state 
Varied with steadfast shades the glimmering plain 
And full of lovely light 
Appeared the mountain tarn’s unbroken sleep, 
Which never felt the dewy sweep 
Of oars but blackly lay 
Beneath the sunny living noon 
Most like an insulated part of night, 
Tho’ fair by night as day : . 
So deep, that when day’s manhood wears his crown 
Of hottest rays in Heaven's windy Hall, 
To one who pryeth curiously down, 
From underneath the unfathomable pall 
And pressure of the upright wave 
The abiding eyes of Space from forth the grave 
Of that black Element, 
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Shine out like wonderful gleams 
Of thrilling and mysterious beauty sent 
From gay shapes sparkling through the gloom of dreams. 


II 
Well have I known thee, whatsoe’er thy phase 
In every time and place, 
Pale Priestess of grey Night, 
Whether thy flood of mournful rays, 
Parted by dewless point of Conic Hill, 
Adown its richer side 
Fell straying 
Into the varied valley underneath ; 
Or where within the eddying tide 
Of some tumultuous mountain rill 
Like some delusive charm 
Thy mimic form, 
Full opposite to thy reality, 
Broken and flashing and playing 
In tremulous darts of slender light 
Beguiled the sight ; 
Or on the screaming waste of desolate heath 
In midnight full of sound ; 
Or in close pastures soft as dewy sleep, 
Or in the hollow deep 
Of woods whose counterchang’d embroidery 
Of light and darkness chequered the old moss 
On the damp ground ; 
Or whether thou becamest the bright boss 
Of thine own halo’s dusky shield, 
Or when thou burnest beaconlike upon 
The margin of the dun and dappled field 
Of vagrant waves, or, higher risen, dost link 
Thy reflex to the steadfast brink 
With such a lustrous chord of solemn sheen 
That the heart vibrates with desire to pace 
The palpitating track of buoyant rays ; 
Or when the loud sea gambols and the spray 
Of its confliction shoots and spreads and falls 
Blossoming round the everduring walls 
Which build up the giant cape 
Whose massed and wonder-stirring shape 
And jutting head, 
Citadel-crowned and tempest-buffeted,® 


* The line ‘ Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned ’ occurs in the poem Will, 
published in 1855. 
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Runs far away, 

(What time the White West glows with sickening ray) 
And in the middle ocean meets the surging shock 
And plumes with snowy sheen each gather’d crest, 
The lighthouse glowing from the secret rock 

The seabird piping on the wild salt waste. 


III 


I savour of the Egyptian and adore 
Thee, venerable dark |, august obscure |! 
Sublimest Athor ! ? 
It is not that I doat upon 
Thy glooms because the weary mind is fraught 
With fond comparison 
Of thy deep shadow to its inward strife, 
But rather 
That as thou wert the parent of all life 
E’en so thou art the mother of, all thought, 
Which wells not freely from the mind’s recess 
When the sharp sunlight occupies the sense 
With this fair world’s exceeding comeliness, 
The goodly show and varied excellence 


Of lithe tall trees, the languor of sweet flowers 
Into the universal herbage woven, 


High hills and broad fair vallies river-cloven, 
Part strown with lordly cities and with towers, 
Part spotted with the gliding white of pregnant sails, 
Add murmur, which the buxom gales 
(As my glowing brows they fan) 
Bear upward through the happy heights of air, 
Chirp, bellow, bark and distant shout of man— 
Not that the mind is edged, 
Not that the spirit of thought is freshlier fledg’d, 
With stillness like the stillness of the tomb 
And grossest gloom 
As it were of the inner sepulchre. 
Rare sound, spare light will best address 
The soul for awful muse and solemn watchfulness. 


The following fragment occurs in the same notebook as the 
preceding poem, O Bosky Brook. It, too, appears to belong to 
the Somersby-Cambridge transition period. The serpent simile 
at the close is of remarkable power. The MS. is very illegible, 
and I am uncertain about line 16, 

* Apparently Hathor, an Egyptian deity originally regarded as Goddess of 
the Sky. 
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‘FRAGMENT 


Ay me! those childish lispings roll 
As thunder thro’ my heart and soul, 
Those fair eyes in my inmost frame 

Are subtle shafts of pierceant flame. 


Blesséd cursed Memory, 

Shadow, spirit as thou may’st be, 
Why hast thou become to me 

A conscience dropping tears of fire 
On the heart which vain desire 
Vexeth all too bitterly ? 

When the wand of circumstance 
All at once hath bid thee glance 
From the body of the Past 

Like a wandering ghost aghast, 
Why wearest thou, mad Memory, 
Lip and lip and hair and eye, 
Life—tifé without life or breath, 


Death forth issuing from Death? 

May goes not before dark December, 
Nor doth the year change suddenly— 
Wherefore do I so remember 

That Hope is born of Memory 

Nightly in the house of dreams ? 

But when I wake, at once she seems 
The faery changeling wan Despair 
Who laughs all day and never speaks— 
O dark of bright, O foul of fair, 

A frightful child with shrivelled cheeks. 


Why at break of cheerful day 
Doth my spirit faint away 
Like a wanderer in the night ? 
Why in visions of the night 
Am I shaken with delight 
Like a lark at dawn of day ? 
As a hungry serpent coiled 
Round a palm tree in the wild, 
When his bakéd jaws are bare 
Burning in the burning air 
And his corky tongue is black 
With the raging famine crack, 
If perchance afar he sees 
Winding up among the trees 
Lordly headed Buffaloes 
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Or but hears their distant lows, 

With the fierce remembrance drunk 

He crushes all the stalwart trunk 

Round which his fainting folds are prest, 
With delirium causing throes 

Of anticipated zest. 


The following fragment is from the same notebook inscribed 
‘ATennyson. Trin: Coll: Cambridge.’ An earlier version of the 
first few lines also exists. The fragment, which represents a 
youthful mood of depression, similar to that which produced 
the Supposed Confessions of a Second Rate Sensitive Mind, was 
evidently intended to be the first step in a moral and meta- 


physical argument. 


PERIDI DIEM 

I 
And thou has lost a day! Oh mighty boast ! 
Dost thou miss one day only? I have lost 
A life, perchance an immortality : 
I never liv’d a day, but daily die, 

I have no real breath ; 
My being is a vacant worthlessness, 
A carcase in the coffin of this flesh 
Pierc’d thro’ with loathly worms of utter Death. 

My soul is but th’ eternal mystic lamp 
Lighting that charnel damp, 
Wounding with dreadful days that solid gloom 
And shadowing forth th’ unutterable tomb, 
Making a ‘ darkness visible ’ 
Of that which without thee we had not felt 
As darkness, dark ourselves and loving night, 
Night bats into the filtering crevices 
Hook’d, clinging, darkness fed, at ease : 
Night owls whose organs were not made for light 
I must needs pore upon the mysteries 
Of my own infinite nature and torment 
My spirits with a fruitless discontent : 
As in the malignant light 
Of a dim, dripping, moonenfolding night 
Young ravens fallen from their cherishing nest 
On the elm summit, flutter in agony 
With a continual cry 
About its roots, and fluttering trail and spoil 
Their new plumes on the misty soil, 
But not the more for this 
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Shall the loved mother minister 

Aerial food and to their wonted rest 

Win them upon the topmost branch in air 

With sleep-compelling down of her most glossy breast. 
In chill discomfort still they cry : 

What is the death of life if this be not to die ? 


II 


You tell me that to me a Power is given, 

An effluence of serenest fire from Heaven, 

Pure, vapourless, and white, 

As God himself in kind, a spirit-guiding light, 

Fed from each self originating spring 

Of most inviolate Godhead, issuing 

From underneath the shuddering stairs which climb 
The Throne, 

Where each intense pulsation 

And going on o’ th’ heart of God’s great life, 

Out of the sphere of Time, 

As from an actual centre is heard to beat, 

And, to the thrilling mass communicate, 

Goes through and through with musical fire and through 
The spiritual nerves and arteries 

Of those first spirits, which round the incorruptible base 
Bow, with furled pinions veiling their immortal eyes, 

As not enduring, face to face 

Eye combat with the unutterable gaze. 

These are the highest few : 

Thence to the lower broader circle runs 

The sovran subtil impulse on and on, 

Until all Heaven, an inconceivable cone 

Of vision-shadowing vans and claspéd palms 

Of circle below circle, file below 

File, one life, one heart, one glow, 

Even to the latest range which tramples on the highest suns, 
With every infinite pulsation 

Brightens and darkens ; downward, downward still 

The mighty pulses thrill 

With wreathed light and sound 

Thro’ the rare webwork woven round 

The highest spheres, 

Prompting the audible growth of great harmonious years 
Base of the cone 

Last of the link 

Each rolling sun and horned moon 

All the awful and surpassing lights 
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Which we from every zone 

Of the orbed Earth survey on Summer nights 
(When nights are deepest and most clear) 

Are in their station cold ; 

The latest energies of light they drink : 

The latest fiat of Divine Art, 

Our Planets, slumbering in their swiftness, hear 
The last beat of the thunder of God’s heart. 


I will conclude this article with a whimsical little po 
obviously of the Cambridge period, which has, amongst othe 
peculiarities, nine consecutiverhymes. It expresses quaintly, bu 
sincerely, Tennyson’s lifelong affection and admiration for Milton. 
It refers, of course, to the mulberry tree at Christ’s College 
reported to have been planted by the poet. 


MILTon’s MULBERRY 


Look what love the puddle-pated square-caps have for me! 

I am Milton’s Mulberry, Milton’s Milton’s Mulberry, : 

But they whip’t and rusticated him who planted me 

Milton’s, Milton's Mulberry, Milton’s Milton’s Mulberry! — 

Old and hollow, somewhat crooked in the shoulders as you see, 

Full of summer foliage yet but propped and padded curiously, 

I would sooner have been planted by the hand that a fe 
me 

Than have grown in Paradise and dropped my fruit on Adam’ 
knee | 

Look what love the tiny witted Trenchers have for me, 


I suspect that Tennyson intended ‘ him who planted me’ 
‘hand that planted me’ to be scanned ‘ spondee, dactyl.” 


C. B. L. TEnnySON. : 
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